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DeLee’s Obstetrics 


Third Edition 


T is said that Dr. DeLee’s book rings true. Those who know how it was written are 
not surprised at this. It rings true because it is true; because it is not a compila- 
tion, because it was literally written at the bedside in the closest possible contact 

with the patient. 

You will find the work extremely practical throughout, Dr. DeLee’s aim having been 
to produce a book that would meet fully every need of the practitioner as well as the 
obstetrician. For this reason diagnosis is featured, and the relations of obstetric condi- 
tions and accidents to general medicine, surgery, and the specialties brought forward. 
Regarding treatment: You get here the latest advances in this field, and you can rest 
assured every method of treatment, every step in operative technic is just right. 

The descriptive legends under the illustrations are unusually full, and, by studying the 
pictures serially with their detailed legends, you are better able to follow the operations 
than by referring to the pictures from a distant text—the usual method. 


Octavo of 1089 pages, with 949 illustrations, 187 in colors. By JOSEPH B. DeLEE, M. D., 
Professor of Obstetrics at the Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago. Cloth, $i2. 00 net. 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, Philadelphia and London 
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OTTARI 


AN INSTITUTION FOR THE OSTEOPATHIC CARE OF 
NON-COMMUNICABLE DISEASES , 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


TEN YEARS AGO AND TODAY: 
A Vision Now a Reality 


Ten years ago this month Ottari ad— 
mitted its first patient. Our 
August entries this year will be in 
the twelve hundreds. 


Ten years ago Ottari investment was 
barely fifteen thousand. Today a 
conservative appraisal runs over 
eight times the original amount. 


Ten years ago Ottari could care for 
only a dozen patients. Today our 
capacity is four dozen. ; 


Ten years ago Ottari was an un—- 
impressive farm building. Today 
Ottari is an imposing fire-proof 
concrete-—tile structure—an artis-— 
tic landmark on the mountain 
scenery of Asheville. 


Nothing ten years ago and today is 
the same, save the determination of 
the man who visioned Ottari to make 
it a monument of service to the 
Osteopathic profession——now and 
forever. 


If Ottari can serve you, its vision 
of usefulness will be further 
realized. 


For descriptive literature address 


W. Banks Meacham,D.0. Ottari,R.D.#1 
Physician-in-Charge Asheville,N.C. 
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cMade for the Profession 


FEVER THERMOMETERS 


ASEPTO 


Syringes 


Supplied by all Dealers 


Genuine When Marked 83-D 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Makers of Genuine Luer Syringes, Yale Quality Needles, B-D Thermometers, 
‘ Ace Bandages, Asepto Syringes, Sphygmomanometers and Spinal Manometers 
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Hay Fever Memoranda 


LATE SUMMER TYPE. Patients whose hay fever develops 
in mid-August and continues until frost should be tested with 
pollens of local importance—primacy being given to the long dis- 
tance wind pollinated plants, e. g., ragweed. However, where con- 
tact is unavoidable, as ona farm, the short distance wind pollinated 
plants, e. g., corn—and the insect pollinated plants, e. g., sunflower, 
which are also atmospheric—cannot safely be ignored. 


ARLCO-POLLEN EXTRACTS 


For Cutaneous Tests and Treatment cover early and late spring; also 
summer and autumn, 


Literature and List of Pollens on Request 


THE ARLINGTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Yonkers, New York 
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RENT THIS 
TYCOS 


Easy Rental Purchase Plan 


By our easy rental purchase plan, after a first 
payment of only $2.50 we will rent this TYCOS 
to you for nine months at $2.50 a month, at the end 
of which time it is your absolute property. You pay 


only the cash price—with no interest and no extras. 
[ Leather Case and Booklet Free 


THE WORLD WAR ly 
an au With each TYCOS we give you free a handsome 

MADE CREDIT A BADGE OF HONOR . morocco leather case an =ébnene instruction book- 
Pay for your Tycos in the same manner that let, which tells exactly how to use it. The TYCOS 
you a for your Liberty Bonds, Red Cross registers both systolic and diastolic ‘pressures. 
and Y. M. C. A. Pledges. Modern, scientific diagnosis demands the aid of an ac- 

= curate instrument for determining blood pressure. 


Dr. Rogers’ Genuine 1922 Model 
Self-verifying Sphygqmomanometer 


We will first month’s rent—$2.50 
$2.50 Uash With Order Brings It. We vi Days Free Trial 223522195 once. 
of only $2.50 and allow you ten days free trial. If then you wish to keep it, Try it thoroughly for ten days. Give it every test you can. If youare willing 
simply pay the balance, $22.50, in nine small monthly payments of $2.50, and to part with it, send it back at our expense and get your money, If planet 
the instrument is yours. You cannot buy it for less anywhere else. You then pay only $2.50 a month for 9 months. SEND FOR YOUR TY! 
cannot buy it on such easy terms except by the Aloe Easy Rental Purchase TODAY. Doit NOW. Let it PROVE it’s usefulness to you. It is so easy 
Plan to own that you'll never miss the money. 


A. S. ALOE COMPANY, oifA8i2%:s 560 Olive St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Standard Of The World 


There is only one standard of the world—reli- 
able—dependable—accurate—and that is the 
TYCOS, which has been adopted and is used by all 
insurance companies, the United States Govern- 
ment and medical authorities. 
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What three prominent doctors 
say about certain particular 
properties of yeast 

A doctor of medicine and professor of 
therapeutics at an American university, 
writes 
COMBATS INFECTION “Yeast has long been administered in infections, 
CLEANS BOWELS and is frequently a very valuable treatment. It 


cleans the tongue, causes movements of the bowels, 
stimulates the production of white corpuscles, and 
seems at times to combat streptococcic infections. 
ACTS AS A LAXATIVE “One of the most useful laxatives is yeast * * *. 
* * * Tt should be much more.frequently given in 
illness in which there is intestinal disturbance, 
especially if it is associated with constipation.” 


A physician in a large city makes the 
Jollowing statement :— 

INTESTINAL MOTILITY “Vitamins are readily supplied to the body in 
veast, and we sometimes advise patients to eat 
one-half cake of yeast three times a day, the yeast 
being stimulant in its nature to intestinal motility.” 


A fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, London, says :— 
RICH IN VITAMIN “Yeast is a valuable source of this vitamin 
VALUABLE PROTEIN (B-vitamin) and has the additional merits of being 
CONTENT comparatively rich in protein and of improving the 
appetite. It may occasionally be substituted for 
meat in the dietary with advantage.” 


F LerscuMann’s YEAST may be eaten plain, suspended 
in water, ntilk, fruit-juices or any other liquid. It may 
be spread on crackers or toast. From one to three cakes 
a day has usually given excellent results. 

Send for the new book on the chemistry, 
physiology, and therapy of yeast. This book is 
distributed free to physiological chemists, phy- 
sicians and hospitals. Address 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept.N-8,701 Washington Street, New York 
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SYMPTOM PAIN 


Your patient calls for relief by whatever means available by manipulative 
measures supplemented by medicinal applications if necessary. 


BETUL-O (chloro-menthol methyl ester of salicylic acid) applied 
over the seat of pain gives rise to a distinct sensation of 


warmth, hyperemia and almost immediate 


RELIEF from PAIN 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR PRECISE INFORMATION AS TO CORRECT 
TECHNIQUE IN APPLYING 


BETUL-OL 


IT MAKES ALL THE DIFFERENCE 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL CORP. 
57 New Chambers St., New York 
(Manufacturers of PLASMA POWDER, WINTOGEN and I. D. L. Lubricant) 


BOOKS ARE OUR CHIEF SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


We Want To See Journal Readers the Best Read Physicians in America 
HERE ARE A FEW BOOKS WHICH WILL HELP YOU TO THE KNOWLEDGE YOU NEED 


DISEASES OF DIGESTIVE SYSTEM—Bassler: 

is is a new work of 450 pages, almost 100 ’ t . 

original illustrations—price $5.50. The author has Two volumes. No. 1. Stomach and Upper = 
had the widest range of experience in institutional mentary Tract. 880 pages—fully illustrated. 75. 


work as army specialist, and in private practice. 
The Examination Chart will make one thorough 
who follows it. 


The 7th edition of this standard work of this i en 
master of the subject has brought the facts bear- tray Tract. About 700 pages, 150 illustrations. 


full-page plates. Price $7.00. 


ing on the subject right up to date. All the old These books are by a master of the subject and 
they will be the standard work on the subject for 
fusely illustrated. 525 pages. Cloth $4.50. years to come. 


Send the A. O. A. your order for one or more of these books. Order 
today and begin to equip yourself to render the highest order of service. 


A. O. A.. 623 So. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. — 
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For more than thirty years 
DeVilbiss Nose and Throat Sprays 
have given satisfactory service. 


DeVilbiss Sprays embrace many 
different types for meeting every 
requirement in nose and throat 
work. 


DeVilbiss Nose and Throat Spray No. 15 
—one of our most popular numbers for 
prescription purposes 


Literature 
will be gladly 
mailed to you 


The DeVilbiss Manufacturing Co., 


DeVilbiss Spray Set No. 519—a leader of 
long standing for office use. 


Toledo, Ohio 


This Book, Doctor 


We believe that if you will read and consider 
its contents in the light of your professional 
knowledge and experience, you will instantly 
recognize the scientific merit of the Philo’ Burt 
Method for relieving and correcting spinal 
curvature, with its sequel, and that you will 
avail yourself of the first opportunity to con- 
clusively demonstrate its value. 


and kindr' 


=. 


It has been our privilege to co-operate with thou- 
sands of practitioners and we will gladly refer you 
to some of your own contemporaries. Or, we will 

accept the case from you 
and assume full responsi- 
bility — just as you prefer. 


30 Days 
Trial 


We will make a Philo 
Burt spinal appliance to 
measure to your Own or- 
der for any patient and 
refund its entire cost if 
at the end of thirty days 
you find it does not meet 
the requirements or if you or your patients are dissatisfied. 


More Than 40,000 Cases Successfully Treated 


__ Send a postal today for this interesting free book and a portfolio of “Letters in 
Evidence’ from physicians who tell theirexperience with this wonderful appliance. 


PHILO BURT COMPANY, 181-20 Odd Fellows Bldg., Jamestown, N. Y, 


Let Us Send YOU 
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Why Kirksville and the A. S. O.? 


The First, the Finest, the Largest Osteopathic Institution 


FOUNDED BY DR. A. T. STILL 


C. C. TEALL, D. O., Dean GEO. A. STILL, M. S., M. D., D. O., President E. C. BROTT, Secy-Treas. 


Kirksville, Missouri 
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3-6 he Management of an Infant’s Diet 


A Temporary Diet 


Summer Diarrhea 


b 


Mellin’s Food . . . 4 level tablespoonfuls 
Water (boiled, then cooled) . . . 16 fluidounces 
' To be given in small amounts at frequent intervals. ¥ 
Each ounce of this mixture has a fuel value of 6.2 ° -s 
Caloriesand furnishesimmediately available nutrition wellsuited 
! to spare the body-protein, to prevent a rapid loss of weight, to y uti 
| resist the activity of putrefactive bacteria, and to favor a | ae, 
f retention of fluids and salts in the body tissues. ¢ A 
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DR. JUNIOR: = “Here's the word- 


*Antiades—with accent on ‘ti’ 


says here it means tonsils: the 
thought being ‘opposite to’ or ‘op- 
posed to’—and is used as ‘swollen 


tonsils, in Medicine. Isn't it 
remarkable the large number of 
words the Greek  prefix—‘anti— 
attached to their roots?” 


DR. SENIOR: “And does this not 
lead your thoughts to our modern, 
*Antiphlo-gist-ine’ — the scientific 
name for a scientific means with 
which to ‘oppose inflamed, swollen 
tonsils’—or any other inflammatory 
condition?” 


DR. JUNIOR: “Yes,—and I wonder why *Antiphlogistine’ is not in our modern dictionaries? It certainly 
is part of modern English——” 
DR. SENIOR: “And it belongs in the dictionary. Moreover, I am sure that no fairminded lexicographer of 


today, can longer overlook the omission of ‘Antiplogistine’ from his former text; but will realize a 
dictionary of the English language is not complete without the well-known significent word—ANTI- 


PHLOGISTINE.” 
DR. JUNIOR: “I’m going to write for the Ear, Nose and Throat booklet which the Antiphlogistine people 
send to physicians.” 


DR. SENIOR: ‘Have them send two copies.” 


CASE. REPORT 
Abdominal Pain 


A man of 33 suffering with 
|| abdominal pain for two years 
following appendectomy, was 
| cured in three weeks by daily 
|  Gravitising. 
The response was remarkable. 
The suffering had been intense, 
| but was relieved at the first 
treatment; and by the third day 
he had short recurrences only. ue 
There has been no recurrence. “ ee 


Se GRAVITISING FOR THE DROPPED STOMACH 


The West Oscillatory-Gravity Treatment as given on Gravitiser is well 
known and approved by both the Medical and Osteopathic profession. 
A famous New York Surgeon says: ‘‘It is the most logical treatment of 


the ptoses I have ever seen.” 
This extract is typical of the many tributes to the merits of the West 


Gravitiser. 


THE WEST GRAVITISER CORPORATION 


75 Park Avenue, New York 


REGISTERED TRADE MAH” 


THE BETTER CIRCULATION 
POR EVERY 
‘WAKING HOUR 
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Like Going Barefoot 


The feeling of freedom, the comfortable stretching of toes, the natural arch- 
ing of the instep—the joys of going barefoot are experienced in wearing Cantilever 
Shoes. And in addition, they afford the restful support so necessary if you must 


stand for a long time or walk far on hard pavements. 


The Cantilever Shoe never binds nor hurts. 
form to the outline of the foot. 


And instead of a rigid, unyielding sole, the Cantilever Shoe has a shank 
that is flexible. Your muscles move as freely as they would if you were bare- 
footed, for the shoe bends WITH the foot. The instep flexes naturally; the tis- 
sues grow strong from the exercise they enjoy in walking. 


If no dealer listed below is near you, the Manufacturers, Morse and Burt Co., 17 Carlton Avenue, Brook- 
will mail you the Cantilever Shoe Booklet and the address of a nearby dealer. 


lyn, N. Y., 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop 

Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 

Asheville— Pollock's 

Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clothing Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 

Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 

Battle Creek—.Bahlman’s Bootery 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 

Bridgeport— W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 

Buffalo—639 Main St. 

Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Chicago—30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb’s 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 8rd) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Building 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Ave. 
El Paso—Popuiar Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 

Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman’s 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 N. 3d St. 
Hartford—s6 Pratt St. 

Houston—803 Main Street 


Just CoMForT 


FREE AS NATURE 


CANTILEVER STORES 


Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl Co. 

Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 

Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 

Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 

Jersey City—Bennett’s Bootery, 411 Cen- 
tral Avenue 

Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 

Kansas City. Mo.—300 Altman Building, 
11th and Walnut. 

Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 

Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 

Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 

Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 

Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co. 

Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Theatre 
Building. 

Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 

Lowell—The Bon Marche 

Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 

Minneapolis—25 Eighth St.. South 

Missoula—Missoula Merc. Co. 

Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 

Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co, 

Muncie—Miller’s. 311 S. Walnut St. 

Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 

Newark—895-897 Broad St. 

New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 

New York—22 West 39th St. 

Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 

Oakland—205 Henshaw Building 

Omaha—1708 Howard St. 

Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 

Pawtucket—Evans & Young 

Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 

Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 


The last is designed to con- 
The sole is patterned with a natural inner line 
so that the toes lie straight ahead and have plenty of room. This natural position 
of the foot, with the well-set heel, combine to encourage correct posture. 


Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—S. S. Schweriner 
Richmond. Va.—Seymour Sycle, 11 W. 
Broad St. 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P. O. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Il]—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Syracuse—121 W. Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th (Fidelity Bldg.) 
Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—La Salle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 
Utica—104 Foster Bldg. 
Washington—1319 F Street 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
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SPENCER 


ORSETS 


SURGICAL SUPPORTS 


THE ECONOMY OF 
SPENCER SUPPORTS 


We seldom speak of the economy of Spencer supports, because we prefer to talk about 
the results they can accomplish. 


Fortunately they are economical as well as efficient. 


Take the Spencer abdominal supporting or sacro iliac corset, for example. The patient 
receives a support especially designed for her which will immediately correct the symp- 
toms for which it is prescribed. The support is not only light in weight but very durable. 
There is probably no other support on the market which can compare with the Spencer 
in point of durability. 


The patient also receives a corset especially designed for her to correct posture and to 
give that style which is beautiful because it is natural. 


Your patient could not purchase a separate corset and support for as little as the com- 
bination costs in the Spencer; the results would not be nearly so good, nor would either 
be as durable. 


The Spencer abdominal belt for men and women is another example. It is designed 
especially for each individual; it has a broad, restful back; it is washable, and so durable 
that our representatives claim they do not make a re- 
sale often enough. 


We believe that economy should be the last question 
for consideration in the purchase of a support. A 
slight difference in the cost might make all the differ- 
ence between success or failure in the object to be 
attained. However, the long run cost of Spencer 
corsets and supports will always be found to be very» 


very much below that of the average corset and support. 


The Spencer Ab- / 
The Spencer Ab- dominal Belt for 
dominal Belt Women / 
for Men / 


BERGER 
BROS. CO. 


141 Derby Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE BERGER BROTHERS CoO. 
141 DERBY AVENUE 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Please send booklet on..----- 
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The Journal of the 
American Osteopathic Association 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 


Five Dollars a Year 


Publication Office, 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Vol. XXI. CHICAGO, AUGUST, 1922 No. 12 


The Year Past and Our Future* 
S. L. Scornorn, D.O., Dallas, Texas 


O one could travel the paths along which the 
N affairs of this association lead without coming to 

a better understanding of osteopathic problems 
and to a keener realization of the important work that 
is necessary for us to do. To serve as your president 
has been a privilege and an honor. I hope sincerely 
that the experiences of the office have made me com- 
petent to speak intelligently as I go over some of the 
more important phases of our association activity. 

It is not my intention to supersede the reports to 
be made by the several departments. I shall touch 
upon the affairs under their jurisdiction only as they 
bear directly upon the scheme and plan of the work 
which the administration has sought to accomplish 
during the past year. There is not a department, 
bureau or committee to which I do not owe my per- 
sonal gratitude for the work that has been done and 
the co-operation that has been manifested. As never 
before, I have come to realize that osteopathy has men 
and women of ability and men and women of vision 
who are devoted whole-heartedly to its cause. 

Every office that this association can confer 
demands a very definite sacrifice from the one who 
accepts it—a sacrifice of practice and a sacrifice of 
time and of energy. Nothing but the utmost loyalty 
to our cause could induce men and women to accept 
and discharge the responsibilities that come to them 
as officials. I have been privileged this year to see men 
and women at work for you. I have seen them sub- 
ordinating their own interests in order to carry out the 
work entrusted to them; I have seen them placing 
their own personal advancement and comfort behind 
inorder to place their duty to this association foremost. 

To you now I say that these men and women have 
done their work well for you, I now thank them pub- 
lily. The service contributed to osteopathy by men 
and women like these is the kind that really helps us 
build. _It is not to be measured by the results of this 
year; it is to be measured only by the final structure 
when It rests solidly on the foundation which they have 
‘0 faithfully and competently helped to build. 

The remarks I am about to make represent my 
last important official duty as president of the Ameri- 
can Osteopathic Association. In presenting them I 
feel that I must not leave unsaid anything that you 
should know and I feel that I should make myself so 
clear that the administration to follow will have a full 


apo TeSidential address read at Los Angeles session July 


understanding of the work which will be given them to 
carry on. To this end I shall proceed as systematically 
as possible to touch each important matter in order. 

The accomplishments of this year are not to be 
credited to any individual; rather they are the product 
of a large group of men and women working hand in 
hand with a definite goal in view. Back of the enthusi- 
asm which they have manifested and the good which 
they have accomplished has been the inspiration of that 
renewed spirit of aggressiveness which seems to be per- 
meating the entire profession. For a long time no one 
could tell whether we were committed solely to a 
defensive attitude or whether we had the courage of 
our convictions sufficient to assume the aggressive. 
This indecision has hurt osteopathy and it has hurt our 
association. As a result of it, osteopathy has far less 
practicing physicians than it should have and our asso- 
ciation numbers among its members fewer osteopaths 
than should be there. But all this is passing. A new 
day is dawning for osteopathy and its light will bring 
to the standards of the A. O. A. many who should 
have been here long ago, many who need us just as we 
need them. 

This association can go ahead just as rapidly as 
the profession makes it possible by its support. This 
association can go on to do big things and needed 
things in just the measure that the profession gives its 
loyalty. Support and loyalty are individual matters. 
No one can do your share but you. No one can do the 
other fellow’s share but himself. Upon the devotion 
and willingness of the individual the American Osteo- 
pathic Association depends for everything it is called 
upon to do. If this convention does no more for any 
of us than to awaken our sense of individual responsi- 
bility it will serve an admirable purpose and make a 
distinct contribution to osteopathy’s future. 

I have mentioned a new spirit of aggressiveness 
that seems to be permeating the profession. To me it 
seems that two distinct movements testify to the exist- 
ence of this newly generated activity: The one is the 
laudable work being done by the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Osteopathy. Since this work is not 
primarily under the direction of our association it may 
be a little out of place for me'to make mention of it 
here. But the work which Dr. Walker and Dr. 
Woodall are doing in connection with the society has 
found its reflection in the series of suggested news- 
paper advertisements which have been running monthly 
in the A. O. A. JourNaL, and I cannot pass by Dr. 
Walker’s work as Director of Paid Advertising with- 
out comment. Thirty-six advertisements have been 
prepared and published in the Journat. Dr. Walker 
tells me that the proportion of osteopaths making use 
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of this service is even greater than he had hoped. In 
addition to the constructive service rendered by placing 
ethical and refined copy before the profession he has 
had the opportunity at times to discourage forms of 
advertising that might have reflected unfavorably on 
our methods as physicians. I shall not take these up 
in detail since his report will cover the subject thor- 
oughly. I do, however, want to say a few words about 
paid publicity. I have talked with several hundred 
osteopaths during the past year. I am convinced that 
you might as well try to cause the sun to stop shining 
as to deny the profession the right to advertise. Few 
indeed are those of us who have not used direct-by- 
mail matter in the past. Long before magazine and 
newspaper work was started the profession had counte- 
nanced and committed itself to advertising. 

There is even more than our own financial ad- 
vantage involved in this matter of paid publicity. If 
osteopathy has any contribution to make to the welfare 
of mankind, the people have the right to know it and 
it is our duty to tell them. I have said before that 
since osteopathy is a distinct social asset and benefit 
to humanity, we only discharge the high obligation 
that is ours when we tell them in plain language of the 
promise it holds for those who suffer. 

If we have faith in osteopathy, we are derelict in 
our duty unless we take every step to inform the public 
as to where, when and under what conditions its bless- 
ings are available. Professional men should feel more 
keenly their responsibility to disseminate in every hon- 
orable way the truth about the services they are in a 
position to render. I know full well that some may 
feel that paid publicity is too commercial and that it 
is a violation of ethics. But for every extra dollar that 
comes to an osteopath because of advertising, a service 
worth far more is rendered to humanity. I like to 
think that the true ethics of my profession are bound 
up with the opportunities for service which it offers 
and that they are broad enough to countenance any 
honorable method for spreading the blessings that oste- 
pathy holds for mankind. 

To me the work of Drs. Walker and Woodall has 
meant just one step forward, for I can see nothing but 
advancement in the plan which they are following. 
They are merely taking osteopathy’s message out of an 
envelope and spreading it on the pages of magazines 
and newspapers. They are using a method that enables 
us as a body to talk to millions where formerly we 
talked as individuals to a selected few. I believe I 
have seen enough of this work to have glimpsed its real 
significance, and I have seen enough of advertising 
successes to know that their plan is built on solid rock. 


Do not misunderstand me. I have no quarrel with 
direct-by-mail matter. I believe in it. I use it; but 
the job cut out for magazine and newspaper advertis- 
ing is quite different from the purposes for which 
direct-by-mail is intended. Magazine and newspaper 
advertising is to develop a civic consciousness around 
osteopathic methods. Magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertising is to awaken public thought and turn public 
attention to our science. Magazine and newspaper 
advertising is to reach millions at a stroke, to take a 
short cut towards the public recognition that we need 
so badly in our campaigns for students, our legislative 
procedure and our efforts to build a practice. It is an 


investment that will pay osteopathy ten-fold. Maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising is to your local effort 
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and my local effort what the plow is to the untilled soj] 
It is the first logical step in cultivation. Magazine and 
newspaper advertising will enhance the value of every 
bit of local work which you might do and bring back 
more dollars for every piece of literature which yoy 
send out. 
__ The readiness and willingness with which oyr 
initial steps in paid publicity have been supported js 
one sign of the new spirit of aggressiveness that js 
making itself felt within our ranks. The other is the 
remarkable expansion of our efforts on free clinics for 
the children of the deserving poor. To Dr. Millard 
the profession should always be grateful for the 
impetus given to this work. Since last Christmas an 
almost unbelievable number of these clinics has been 
established. From the humanitarian view-point alone 
these clinics must stand as a monument to the charity 
and sympathy of our profession. It is a wonderful 
thing to do as hundreds of osteopaths are now doing 
and as I myself have done; stand over a little form sui. 
fering from sickness or handicapped by deformity and 
know that within the broad science of osteopathy lies 
the only power to relieve that little body from its 
suffering or bring back motion and strength to withered 
and shrunken limbs. Jt makes you feel that you are 
bigger, that osteopathy is bigger. The blessings of the 
mothers and the mumbled thanks of the fathers will fill 
your heart with gratitude for the saintly Old Doctor 
and give you a new faith, a new understanding of the 
science entrusted to you. There is no other way for 
these poor unfortunate children to receive the blessings 
that osteopathy can bring, unless you in your charity 
give them this opportunity. All this is reward enough, 
but the world gives back to a giver far more than the 
thing he gave. The charity of the movement, the re- 
markable demonstrations of osteopathic efficiency made 
possible, spread quickly in a community. It brings the 
public closer to osteopathy and osteopathy closer to the 
public. 

You will marvel when Dr. Millard reports on the 
extent of the work that has been done with free clinics. 
I sincerely hope that if you come from a city where a 
clinic does not now exist that the things he tells will 
inspire you with a determination to see one in your 
community before another month has passed. IWher- 
ever there is an osteopathic physician there should be 
a free clinic. 

Before I leave this subject I cannot refrain from 
calling to your attention the liberality with which Dr. 
Millard has given both of time and money to advance 
the interests of osteopathy. His work with clinics wil 
ever stand as a brilliant achievement, but second only 
to this has been his efforts in connection with the 
Society for the Prevention of Spinal Curvature. The 
nation-wide publicity which has resulted from the 
work to which he devoted himself has done more than 
any single thing of which I know to bring to the public 
a full realization that spinal adjustment originated with 
osteopathy and is the corner-stone upon which it rests 

A large part of the work of the administration this 
year has been given over to the carrying out of the 
policies laid down three years ago in Chicago. Every 
attempt has been made to adhere firmly to those poli- 
cies. You will remember the extreme importance 
which that convention attached to the matter of higher 
educational standards, to the encouragement of 
legislation and to the gradual reorganization of the 
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association itself so that headquarters might be cen- 
tralized and finances strengthened. 

The present administration has concentrated its 
educational work upon the classification of the colleges 
asthe first step necessary in higher standards. Through 
the untiring efforts of Dr. Gilmour, Chairman of the 
Department of Education, and Dr. Atzen, college in- 
spector for that department, this work has at last been 
completed and as a result of its completion the influ- 
ence of this association on matters pertaining to school 
equipment and curriculum has been materially strength- 
ened and will be more so from year to year. 

I presume that no factor can contribute more to 
osteopathy than schools which maintain universally 
high standards. Literally, the schools will always be 
the back-bone of our science. I believe that the schools 
have not done all they could have done to discharge 
the responsibilities which are theirs. But neither have 
we, as. an association, done all we might have done to 
encourage and assist them. It is my earnest hope that 
asa result of this classification the association and the 
schools will stand more nearly on a common ground. 

Certainly, classification affords opportunities for 
merit among the schools to be recognized and rewarded. 
It gives our colleges a definite goal toward which to 
work and a definite standard to maintain. It dis- 
courages make-shift methods and commercialized cur- 
ricula. It cannot possibly work a hardship on any 
school that is seeking educational efficiency. All in all, 
it will assuredly prove to be a happy measure, both for 
usand for them. It is the hope of this administration 
that this completed classification and the standardiza- 
tion which it has made possible will prove an opening 
wedge to the Federal recognition we so long have been 
seeking. 

Within the Department of Interior at Washing- 
ton is the Bureau of Education. From that department 
comes a list of qualified educational institutions. 
Every little college and every great university is listed 
but osteopathic colleges are omitted. We understand 
that the reason for this lies in the fact that there has 
been no standardization among our schools nor any 
common standard by which they might be judged. As 
soon as our schools can stand [Federal inspection, we 
should have it. When we get Federal recognition 
educationally, it will be easier to get Federal recogni- 
tion legally. 

I shall not pause long on the subject of legislative 

work done in the past twelve months. I am not nearly 
so competent to discuss this with you as is Dr. Atzen, 
aman whose judgment I respect and whose ability and 
persistency I admire. 
_. This administration has been diligently forward- 
ing the passage of our Model Bill wherever opportunity 
has presented itself. We had hoped that universal 
adoption of this measure would prove to be the last 
kgislative barrier presented to osteopathy, but it seems 
that a new cloud is rapidly gathering on the horizon in 
many states where osteopaths do not have the fair 
legislation as represented in the Model Bill. 

There seems to be a very well organized effort on 
somebody’s part to place a new requirement on the 
Statute books of the several states. A law, similar to 
the one I refer to, is already on the books of Texas and 

omes effective in 1924. I understand it is being 
Promoted very consistently and insistently in certain 
other states. Under its provisions every aspirant for a 
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state license to practice any form of healing must have 
served a period of one year’s internship in a recognized 
hospital before he shall be permitted to appear for 
examination before the State Board. The effect of this 
law is very clear.. We cannot now practice in these 
so-called recognized institutions and there is but little 
hope that graduates, fresh from our colleges, will be 
permitted to serve an internship in them. Auto- 
matically the law combined with such a situation will 
keep new osteopaths from locating in any state where 
it becomes effective. 

In my judgment, there are but two ways to meet 
such a condition. The one is to fight the law wherever 
possible, and, I am not certain in my own mind, how- 
ever, that such a course is the wise one. To me it seems 
that a year’s internship must inevitably result in far 
more efficiency from every profession that requires it. 
Nowhere can confidence and experience be gained 
better and quicker by the new graduate than in hospitals 
where they come in contact with experienced and well 
seasoned physicians. To fight the internship measure 
is to oppose a move that may result in making the 
profession far more competent in its daily practice 
and, perhaps, to lay an indictment against the high 
standards and qualifications we are daily professing. 

As we consider the wisdom of this move we should 
not forget that this may be a blessing in disguise. 
Osteopathy has needed its own hospitals for two 
decades. The requirements of this new statute may 
prove a spur to whip up the profession and make us 
take the necessary steps to provide ourselves with 
badiy needed hospital facilities. Hospitals will solve a 
good many practical problems. for all of us and will 
most certainly off-set any disadvantage which might 
seem to be present in a legal act which would require 
internship. 


If the adoption of this law is going to prove a 
menace, something will have to be done. It seems to 
me that we have the machinery necessary for establish- 
ing hospitals within the Hospital Association. It 
ought to have the support of every osteopathic physi- 
cian. Through it, the problems of establishing hos- 
pitals can be worked out and the recognition of nurses 
from osteopathic institutions can be placed where it 
ought to be, on a par with those of any other school 
of practice. 

Certain very definite things have been accom- 
plished this year in the direction of the reorganization 
of certain phases of our association conduct carrying 
out recommendations made by the last few administra- ; 
tions. In the spirit of these recommendations a Tre- 4 
organization committee was appointed during the past 
year to make a detailed study of the needs of this 
association and to embody in a report their findings. 

I am informed that this committee is prepared to place 
before the House of Delegates a definite working plan 
for making changes which in their judgment will be 
necessary. Some of their proposals will call for sweep- 
ing changes but changes which in my judgment are 
needed and needed badly. The recommendations which 
this reorganization committee will make are designed 
to centralize authority and responsibilty and to effect 
a more distinct division of the work of the several 
departments. The adoption of the plan which they 
will suggest is certain to result in a better management 
of association affairs and will enable us to render the 
kind of service we must render if we are to expect the 
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profession in general to lend its support to the work 
we are doing. 

Already the general offices have been centralized 
at Chicago with the result that all association work is 
now being carried on from one concentrated point. 
The selection of Chicago seems to have been a wise 
one. The profession, from a geographical viewpoint, 
is more fairly distributed about the center of activity. 
Chicago has many accommodations and advantages 
which will mean a saving of time and money. We 
have already determined that no small amount is to be 
saved in printing costs by transferring the JouRNAL 
and MaGaz!ne to the new location. Office rent is very 
reasonable and facilities necessary in efficiently con- 
ducting our affairs are more convenient. 

Last November following out the plan to 
strengthen our association finances, a man without 
osteopathic training but with business experience and 
ability was employed as business manager. To him 
was transferred the duty of developing all the resources 
on which the association might draw for funds and 
the conducting of the office management. 

There were many who first looked upon this move 
as an experiment. But close observations will bear out 
the statement that this plan will ultimately result in 
better management of our affairs and a better financial 
situation. Such a man finds no distraction in our 
purely professional discussions nor is he handicapped 
in working with others as a professional man might be 
when differences of opinion arise over scientific ques- 
tions. A business man as business manager has only 
one interest. He is to conduct the routine of manage- 
ment, preserve and institute economies, promote the 
financial interests of our magazine and our booklets, 
and be responsible for efficiency in all. The idea back 
of this movement is basic and with close co-operation 
between business manager and secretary the trend of 
finances in this association should take on a new 
aspect. 

The finances of this association have presented a 
problem for some time. My contact with our financial 
interests during the past year have convinced me that 
an executive secretary giving all of his time to asso- 
ciation business and an aggressive layman serving as 
business manager can solve the problem of association 
finances. Together they can develop the potential 
revenue that lies in the advertising columns of our 
JourNAL, in the income to be realized from a wider 
sale of association literature and the funds represented 
by increased collections from delinquent members and 
dues from the vast number of new members we should 
be able to secure. 

After all, the American Osteopathic Association 
should be conducted as a business organization. It has 
its bills to pay and its finances to raise. The difference 
between an association struggling with financial prob- 
lems and an association that is solvent and well financed 
is no more than careful and wise business management. 
Without that management we are eternally handicapped 
in developing and extending the kind of worth-while 
service that will attract new members to our standards. 

An unusual opportunity was presented to this ad- 
ministration, which holds an attractive prospect of 


increased finances, and an effective way to interest new 


patients in the bony lesion principles. I am referring 
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to the Post System for Feet which will become the 
property of this association as soon as the contract 
with Mr. Post is completed. Our contract with him 
is already about half fulfilled and before another year 
it should be entirely completed. The use of this scien. 
tific method for the correction of defective bony 
structure in the feet should be welcomed by every pro- 
gressive osteopath. It provides a very definite source 
of increased practice for us as individuals and its pos- 
session will mean a source of income for the association 
if properly managed. It will make a better bony lesion 
osteopath out of every physician who takes it into his 
office. 

There are many other subjects upon which | 
should like to touch but I have already exceeded my 
time. I have but one other matter to present and then 
I am through. It has seemed to me this past year as] 
have come into closer personal contact with the pro- 
fession that many of us seem to lack appreciation for 
the wonderful work osteopathic investigators and re- 
search workers have accomplished. The contribution 
they are making to osteopathy is vital to the future of 
our science. Many of them are sacrificing to serve us 
by bringing to our understanding things that make us 
better physicians and osteopathy a better science, 
Those who labor to bring to light the truths by which 
disease may be arrested and the burden of humanity 
lightened have a vision that all of us would do well to 
catch, for osteopathy has need of men and women with 
vision. 

We need that kind of vision that brightened the 
life and quickened the ambitions of Dr. A. T. Still, 
the immortal. We need the kind of vision that will 
reconcile us to the labors and sacrifices which osteop- 
athy may demand. We need vision that will keep our 
courage undaunted and our determination unswerving 
so that the march of osteopathic progress can go 
straight and true toward the goal of greater service and 
more brilliant accomplishment. 

We must have vision to honor and appreciate 
every advance in the direction of greater ability to cope 
with human ailment. We must have vision to bow to 
and accept every demonstrated truth, regardless of 
whether it comes from within or without our profes- 
sion. Our vision of osteopathy should be the vision 
of a great aggressive and progressive science that works 
on and on to bring to light every method which can 
bring more happiness and health to the world, but is 
not too proud to acclaim and accept the truths that 
others may have demonstrated. 

It is our duty and our obligation to help fashion 
the pillars upon which the edifice of osteopathy will 
eventually rest. The structure is still being built and 
we are responsible to the science we profess for the 
strength and the solidity of our part in the work on tts 
foundations. 

We must be patient. We must be tolerant. We 
must be thorough. Never should we forget the Ol 
Doctor’s saying that “God’s pay for labor and time !s 
truth and truth only.” All that osteopathy wants 's 
the truth. All that osteopathy needs is the truth. Let 
us practice it, pursue it and proclaim it. Upon truth 
we can build solidly and upon any other foundation 
we cannot. 
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Meeting of the Legislative Conference was held 
at Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal., July 2, 1922; 
was called to order at 3 P. M. by Past President Wm. 
FE. Waldo. Dr. C. B. Atzen was introduced as Chair- 
man of the Legislative Conference. He outlined the 
work and the complications existing in the several 
states, the conditions being different in every state; 
he urged upon every delegate to study the laws of his 
own state, and pointed out the fact that many of our 
state laws are defective, and do not solve the prob- 
lems or meet the requirements of the profession. The 
following series of recommendations was then taken 
up and discussed and disposed of: wo 

Dr. Forbes: I move that the Legislative Con- 
ference of the A. O. A. recommend to the officers 
and trustees of the A. O. A. the advisability of con- 
structing suitable resolutions protesting against the 
present Governmental policy of compelling ex-service 
men to consult medical practitioners only, and further 
protest against the present Governmental policy of 
refusing to pay for services rendered to ex-service 
men by osteopathic physicians unless such service is 
recommended by medical practitioners. 

The motion was seconded and then discussed by 
Dr. Atzen and Dr. Forbes, who recommended and 
urged that the members at once get in touch with 
their congressmen. 

Dr. Booth: This is a one-sided matter and no 
room for difference of opinion. We should not be 
obliged to treat ex-service men gratis, nor ask them 
to pay for it personally when the Government pays 
for it from other schools of practice. It is an injus- 
tice to them and to ourselves. 

Dr. Dayton B. Holcomb, Pasadena: I had oc- 
casion to visit a few of the hospitals which are used 
for the disabled soldiers, and wish to assure you that 
the condition prevailing in them is very bad and the 
treatment the boys are receiving is very poor, and a 
little stirring up of these conditions will have a good 
effect. If you can stir up enthusiasm and let your 
patients go in and visit one of these places they will 
do their utmost to bring it to the attention of the 
proper authorities. 

E. A. Archer, Pullman, Wash.: Something 
should be done about these institutions for disabled 
veterans and their schools for vocational training, and 
since this year is election year it is a good time to 
build fires underneath the seats of some of the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. Go home and stir up things 
with letters to your representative. The men should 
not be held to pay and we should not be asked to do 
our work gratis. 

The motion was put and carried. 


No. 2. 

Dr. Forbes: I move that the Legislative Con- 
ference of the A. O. A. recommend to the officers and 
trustees of the A. O. A. the advisability of construct- 
ing suitable resolutions protesting against the existing 

overnmental policy of using public money and dis- 
tributing official publications containing discriminatory 
references derogatory to the professional standing of 
Osteopathic physicians as a class. 
The motion was seconded. 
Dr. Atzen: You are all familiar with this ques- 


dodge this question. It is unfortunate that the Gov- 
ernment now is using the prohibition issue more spe- 
cifically than any other for this discriminatory work. 
If you are going to permit of any Governmental de- 
partment to send out printed publications wherein they 
state specifically that the word physician shall not 
apply to osteopathy, and supinely submit to it then you 
are getting what you deserve. This Bureau has been 
circularizing every national lawmaker in Washington 
and repeatedly has circularized every state secretary 
urging that they take up this matter with the pro- 
fessional members in the respective states, and I am 
satisfied that in many instances the publications sent 
to the secretaries’ offices have not been sent out to the 
profession. How can you expect a bureau to get 
action when what you send for distribution in the 
states dies in the secretary’s office? 

Furthermore the result we get from the colleges 
is very indefinite. Our colleges should investigate these 
problems, and they should write to their representa- 
tives regarding present conditions. We are certainly 
being discriminated against and so long as you remain 
indifferent the conditions will not change. The State 
of Texas through the work of Dr. Ray did much effi- 
cient and effective work and this with other work 
caused Commissioner Hayes to change his policy. Get 
at your national lawmakers. They are your servants 
and are not too big to be approached. The Commis- 
sioner said that in those states where the osteopathic 
profession have the same legal rights as the medical 
profession they shall be entitled to the privileges of 
the physician. Immediately we went to him and said, 
then you have no right to publish that the osteopathic 
profession as a profession or as a class are not phy- 
sicians. But there is no pressure being brought to 
bear upon him to make him take it back. Soon the 
Postmaster General will appoint in every town, village 
and city, where a post office exists, a medical prac- 
titoner to look after the health of the employes of the 
Government, and if you allow this matter to go by 
default we expect other objectionable rulings. 

E. A. Archer, Pullman, Wash.: I do not wish 
to prescribe alcohol as a drug, but we wish to have it 
in the office as a cleansing agent, and we should not be 
deprived of its use for that purpose. Public officials 
are our hired men and we should feel free to call 
upon them in this matter. , 

Dr. A. G. Hildreth: I suggest that we get our 
friends to write our representatives in Congress. Get 
your citizenship interested and their work is more 
effective than if you do it, as it is considered impartial. 

Dr. Chiles: The appeal we should make is that 
the soldier is being denied a privilege that is his. It 
is not that we are being discriminated against so 
much as it is that these people are entitled to what- 
ever by their choice is for their benefit. The point is 
not that we want the patronage of the soldier, but that 
the Government has no right to say to the soldier as 
a citizen: “you do not know what is for your good; 
we will pick your doctors for you.” 

W. W. Vanderburgh, Calif.: I suggest we take 
it up with the disabled veterans’ associations and get 
them to working for this, as they are powerful organi- 
zations with much influence. We can accomplish 
much through them. 

Dr. Whiting: I suggest we put on an extensive 
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campaign for a limited time and get the citizens to 
write letters as we did a couple years ago. 

Dr. Hildreth: We should emphasize the fact 
that the rulings of the department heads are not backed 
by law. We are now holding a constitutional con- 
vention in Missouri, and we are watching the health 
bills being proposed by the A. M. A. and will see that 
they do not put anything over on us. If the osteopaths 
of all the states would do this our standing would 
improve. 

The ‘motion was put and carried. 

No. 3. 

Dr. Atzen classified the different states as to their 
legislation as follows: No. 1, where they had unsatis- 
factory mixed boards; No. 2, unsatisfactory medical 
boards ; No. 3, mixed boards without complaint ; No. 4, 
unsatisfactory osteopathic boards; No. 5, osteopathic 
boards voicing no complaint; No. 6, three states where 
the model bill is in effect, viz.: Iowa, Oklahoma and 
Hawaii. 

Dr. Forbes: I move that the Legislative Confer- 
ence of the A. O. A. recommend to the officers and 
trustees of the A. O. A. the advisability of urging the 
enactment of more suitable laws in all states where the 
growth and development of osteopathic practice is 
hampered by restrictive statutes. Motion seconded. 

John Peacock, Jr., R. I.: In our state we have a 
composite board, two medics and one osteopath, and 
we are well satisfied. 

A member took issue with Dr. Peacock and said 
that it had been proved time and again that the only 
safe and proper board was the independent board, 
and cited the present condition in Washington, which 
is under the control of the A. M. A. 

The. situation in Manila was raised, and sug- 
gested that while Gen. Wood was there we would not 
get much relief. 

Norman C. Glover, Washington, D. C.: Legis- 
lation in all the states is more or less contingent on 
the national law. The time will come when you can- 
not obtain or long retain an independent board in any 
state if we accept anything less than that from Con- 
gress. A bill of lower standard given us by Congress 
will affect legislation to the furthest ends of the coun- 
try, and a good high standard bill enacted by Congress 
will have a stabilizing effect on state legislation. Our 
fight in Washington is your fight wherever you are 
located. 

Dr. Goodfellow: Into which one of these three 
classifications mentioned does this motion propose to 
put us? 

Dr. Atzen: The aim of the motion is to arouse 
in the minds of the representatives of the states here 
the need for doing something. We must become 
unified if we will grow. We are going to. go toward 
the model bill as much as possible. In Pennsylvania 
the court put the independent board ont ut existence 
because it was too general in its terms specifying 
practice subjects taught in osteopathic colleges. The 
law must specifically state what we are entitled to, 
otherwise the court is apt to declare it unconstitu- 
tional. 

Dr. Wendell: In Illinois our law was too gen- 
eral in its terms and it has put us back many years. 

‘Motion was put and carried. 

Dr. Forbes: I move that the Legislative Con- 

ference of the A. O. A. recommend to the officers 
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and trustees of the A. O. A. the advisability of urging 
upon the profession individually and collectively to 
support more aggressively the efforts of the National 
Legislative Bureau in the labors of securing better 
laws, opposing Governmental discrimination and 
petitioning both state and national lawmakers to pre- 
vent the enactment of discriminatory departmental 


rulings. 
Motion seconded and carried. 
No. 5. 

In the matter of investigating the claims of all 
non-drug schools of healing by the A. M. A.,, Dr, 
Atzen presented the following resolution, and Dr, 
Forbes made the following motion: 

I move that the Legislative Conference of the A, 
O. A. endorse the resolution just read by Dr. Atzen 
in the matter of the examination of all schools of 
healing by an impartial committee of scientific experts 
and recommend its adoption by the officers and trustees 
of the A. O. A. 

Motion seconded by Dr. Hildreth and carried. 
[The preamble and first resolution only were adopted 
by the House at a later session. ] 

RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS, the House of Delegates of the American 
Medical Association, in convention assembled at St. Louis, 
Mo., May, 1922, passed a resolution recommending the ap- 
pointment of a disinterested committee to investigate the 
claims of all non-drug schools of healing including the 
osteopathic ; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, That we, the 
American Osteopathic Association, in convention assembled 
at Los Angeles, California, July, 1922, concur in this plan 
of the American Medical Association, provided that the in- 
vestigation of schools of healing be made complete and not 
partial, including all the drug schools as well as the non- 
drug schools of healing. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT, we welcome 
an impartial investigation of our course of training as well 
as results in practice, as an opportunity to prove to the pub- 
lic that our claims are true to the facts and justify our ex- 
istence as a separate school of healing: further, that, the 
principle of physical fitness as basic to physiological efficiency, 
which is the fundamental concept of the osteopathic school 
of practice, will square with the facts of body anatomy and 
body physiology and will further, when properly compre- 
hended by the public and intelligently applied, become a great 
blessing to mankind as a health preserver. ; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT, we believe that 
an impartial investigation of all of the systems of healing— 
chemical, physical and mental,—will prove conclusively that 
each system possesses merit and is entitled to freedom for 
growth and development under regulatory law. ; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT, a committee of 
five be appointed by the President, to cooperate with repre- 
sentatives from the other systems of healing for the purpose 
of putting into effect the spirit of this Resolution. 

Dr. Forbes: I move that the Legislative Confer- 
ence of the A. O. A. in regular convention assembled 
in Los Angeles in July, 1922, endorse the A. O. A. 
legislative program and policy adopted two years ago 
and endorse the legislative resolutions adopted by the 
House of Delegates and Board of Trustees last year, 
and that we notify the House of Delegates and 
Board of Trustees that we strongly urge that the pres- 
ent policy of the Chairman of the Bureau of Legisla- 
tion, to obtain osteopathic freedom under laws which 
do not restrict our development, administered by In- 


dependent Boards, be continued with unceased vigor. 

Motion was seconded and carried. 

Dr. Forbes: I move that the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the A. O. A. endorse the slogan formulated 
by Dr. Atzen, viz: that “Physical fitness is the basis 
of physiological efficiency,’ and recommend to the 
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officers and trustees of the A. O. A. that it be adopted 
as the official slogan of the profession. 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Goodfellow and 
adopted by a rising vote. 

Adjourned to give place to the Educational Con- 
ference. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Meeting of Educational Conference at Ambassa- 
dor Hotel July 2, 1922. Presided over by Dr. Ray 
B. Gilmour, Chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Gilmour presented the following recom- 
mendations to the delegates and members: 

I have no written report to present at this time 
but desire to give you an outline of the work this 
department has accomplished this year and to 
make some recommendations that you may carry 
home with you to help further the work of this 
association. 

This department was placed under the obliga- 
tion at the Cleveland meeting, of making thorough 
investigation into our colleges and the classifica- 
tion of those colleges. To the end that those really 
attempting to meet all the requirements laid down 
by the association might be fittingly noted. In 
line with this instruction the department through 
correspondence and observation made the classifi- 
cation. A report of the action was printed in the 
JourNAL several months ago. In brief, all the 
colleges were found to be on an excellent basis of 
finance and equipment with the exception of one, 
which refused to furnish the information requested 
by the department. All were classified A except 
that one. 

I particularly desire to bring to your notice 
the importance of following through in our efforts 
for the support of the colleges. In a short time 
Dr. Atzen has brought to you a story of the won- 
derful successes achieved in legislative work and 
also of a few reverses. If we had had full member- 
ship and the proper number of practitioners in the 
states where we have failed, we never would have 
failed there. In other words, more doctors in the 
field means more members in our association and 
more success in legislation, public education and 
all the other activities of the profession. 

One of the very important things that this de- 
partment has done this year bears close relation- 
ship to the remarks 1 have just made. Dr. Wallace, 
chairman of the Bureau of Student Recruiting, has 
done fine work this year, work that should have had 
much more united support over the country. He 
has outlined the way for the state and local so- 
ciety to get the high school and college students of 
its ‘particular locality interested in osteopathy as a 
life profession. 

The use of the essay contest affords great op- 
portunity for public education as well as interest- 
ing future students for our colleges. I urgé that 
each and every one of you see that your state offi- 
cers become informed on this subject and that each 
ot you individually goes home with full determina- 
tion that you will inaugurate a student campaign 
this year that will help to fill our colleges. I tell 
you that students in our colleges is one of the 
teally important things that face us as a profession 
which must live and develop in the future. 


If you do not start an essay contest, surely the 
department is not asking too much of you when it 
asks that you do not fail to send to the student re- 
cruiting bureau a list of the students in the senior 
and junior classes in your local high school. If you 
have no personal sympathy in the matter of help- 
ing our schools, do it as a wonderful thing for your- 
self. This bureau has provided an attractive little 
leaflet that will be sent to each of the names of the 
lists referred to and it makes fine little advertise- 
ment for you at least. The department arranged 
that this might be done without expense to the 
local practitioner this year, but despite that fact 
there were less names sent to the bureau this year 
tnan last. 

During the past year the department has had 
the pleasure of helping to furnish speakers to sev- 
eral of the colleges. I consider this a fine field for 
future development. To have a successful man or 
woman go from the field and appear before the stu- 
dent body with a message of confidence in the effi- 
cacy of their therapy and a stimulation of belief 
in the soundness of the theories advanced by An- 
drew T. Still, is a source of profound inspiration to 
the students in our colleges. I urge here, too, that 
each of you shall feel yourself a missionary that 
shall bring to the attention of. this department the 
possibility of obtaining the service of yourself or 
any other successful practitioner who loves his pro- 
fession enough to help to stimulate our new stu- 
dents by such message brought to them personally. 
Dr. Chiles has done some fine work in providing 
the outline for the future of this sort of work. I 
hope that my successor will not overlook the won- 
derful possibilities of this plan. 

Finally, let me say to you this one thing, and 
I hope that it shall be so driven home that you will 
not forget it. See that your state officers and bu- 
reau chairmen are always, constantly and forever 
in touch with the corresponding national officer. 
The national man or woman has the opportunity 
for a broader vision and so can outline plans that 
may not be apparent to the state officer. If you 
will only see that your state officer gives adequate 
help to the national chairman your presence at this 
meeting will have been a thousand fold repaid. 
Take that message home with you and repeat it 
time and time again. See that your state officer 
co-operates all the time with your national officers. 

I am glad at this time to ask Dr. Chiles to 
present to you a paper on his personal views and 


suggestions concerning the life, future and prac-: 


tice of osteopathy. Surely no man in the profes- 


sion has had a wider experience with all phases of | 


the profession than has Dr. Chiles. 


MY CONCEPTION OF OSTEOPATHY 
AND MY PROGRAM 


For two or three years it has seemed to me that 
someone should speak right out in the meeting and 
help us to formulate the thoughts which must be in 
the minds of many of us who have given serious con- 
sideration to our present situation. As an officer, con- 
nected with the business affairs of our association, it 
has hardly seemed the place for me to do it; but now 
when laying down these duties which have been mine 
for almost a score of years, my leave-taking may well 
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be a frank statement of our position as I see it. How- 
ever, it is not a pleasant duty. No one can take the 
stand which in my judgment someone among us 
must take and not hurt, nor disappoint, friends whose 
kindly feelings he appreciates. 

In the old days when trouble had come upon a 
family or tribe the priest or elders took a goat and 
laid hands on his head and sent him out into the wil- 
derness to carry with him their sins, and follies and 
shortcomings. He was the scapegoat, and I am offer- 
ing myself in that capacity. 

The viewpoint or attitude is the thing to be agreed 
on before we can use to advantage the means for ac- 
complishing it. I have what is to me a clear-cut view 
of the practice of medicine as it is to be within the 
next few generations. 

There is a school, the characteristic feature of 
which is the administration of drugs internally to se- 
cure body reactions. That is what distinguishes it, 
what one thinks about when that school is mentioned. 
Back a few hundred years the giving of drugs was 
practically its only procedure. Today this is becoming 
less and less its entire practice. There is another school, 
the characteristic feature of which is the adjustment of 
the human body part to part as a means of producing 
harmony and efficiency of function. For the first 
few years of its existence as a school this was prac- 
tically the only means of treatment this system used 
and now after two score years while this procedure 
is no less its characteristic feature, its procedures are 
not so limited to this as in the first few years. 

Now, outside of these is an increasingly wider 
field of the common sense remedies, the natural, physi- 
ological procedures, which aid in the restoration of 
normal function. That field is being studied. Its use- 
fulness is growing and a continually wider application 
is being made of it. In this field the two circles repre- 
senting the broadening practice of the two schools cut 
each other and both occupy much common ground. 
In other words, the practice of the two schools is be- 
coming much more similar, due to so much which 
now is used by both. 

A survey of the past and a look into the future 
will convince any of us that the use of drugs is going 
to become a very small part, in fact, it will hardly be 
characteristic of this school of medicine a generation 
or two hence. That school must depend upon these 
common sense remedies more and more. On the other 
hand, the idea of normalizing structure as the logical 
means of normalizing function is recognized more 
widely and is standing out as definitely characteristic 
as ever of this school of practice. The fact is losing 
none of its distinctiveness, although to supplement the 
measures of structural adjustment, these natural aids 
are used. If this school of practice sticks to that fun- 
damental idea and with intelligent use of these com- 
monly accepted physiologic aids rounds out its practice 
to meet all conditions not requiring surgery, in a short 
time we are going to see it a tremendous force. But 
we have got to stick to our fundamental principle 
without variance or shifting. 

The reason for the several school of practice, cults 
and cures, all getting results in certain cases, is con- 
fusing to the public. The cause is plain to me, and it 
has a very definite bearing on our relation to the heal- 
ing art. There are many cures because there are many 
causes entering into a case before the sick person 
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seeks the doctor. For brevity, we will limit the dis- 
cussion to a chronic condition. 

We are born with from two to five times as much 
of the sense of hearing as we use. In other words, 
a large part of our faculty for hearing has become im- 
paired before we are aware of it. That I use to illus- 
trate the fact that most of us up to middle life, at 
least, have a tremendous fund of physical reserve en- 
ergy upon which to draw when required. That fund 
takes care of many of our indiscretions and violations 
of nature’s laws. For instance, a man may eat im- 
prudently, not at all as a man should eat ; he may work 
very much longer hours than a man should work, but 
if he has inherited a good physique and keeps his struc- 
tural integrity in good shape and, we will say, he 
sleeps sufficiently, he may get by for years without 
symptoms. But suppose he adds to the two or three 
indiscretions mentioned above a strain of spinal joints 
or postural derangement of spine at his desk, he soon 
gets symptoms which take him to the doctor. 


He may go to one who from urine tests or blood 
or gastric contents analysis finds that fermentation 
calls for an alkali or a digestant. The patient takes the 
dope, the system aided for the time by these chemicals, 
digestion is improved. The man is no longer con- 
scious of his trouble and for the time being he is well 
because one of the conditions entering into his case 
has been temporarily neutralized or removed. His sur- 
plus vitality is able to take care of the irritation caused 
by the remaining two or three disturbing factors or 
body abuses. 

He may go, we will say, to a more sensible die- 
tician who corrects his diet, prescribing one suitable 
in mental work and sendentary habits. In carrying 
out this instruction another of the causes in the con- 
dition has been removed, he no longer feels the symp- 
toms; temporarily he is well, because enough of the 
irritation has been removed to allow that inherited 
reserve fund to take care of the other irritations, and 
reduce them below the plane of consciousness. Or 
suppose our friend’s doctor merely enforces rest from 
work, sends him for travel, or for months at seashore, 
or mountains, enough of the causes responsible for his 
trouble have been removed and in time he believes him- 
self well. 

Our patient may go to a physical instructor who 
puts him through exercises which take the strain from 
the nerve centers supplying the digestive track; his 
elimination is improved ; the exercise aids his digestion, 
one contributing cause of ill-health is removed, and 
that reserve fund is able to take care of the others 
which are not removed, and he is well because his 
symptoms have disappeared. 

Or suppose his troubles have “got on his nerve,” 
as we say; he is blue and introspective. He goes toa 
mental healer of some sort, who is able to stimulate 
his mental force; give him a new viewpoint, and put 
courage and confidence into him. As long as this lasts, 
he is well and if he has learned a lesson, it may not 
return for a time. 

Or he may go to an osteopathic physician who 
should do everything that any or all of these others 
have done except to give the doubtful dope, and in 
addition to this he should correct him physically, set 
his structure in order, as a means for efficient function- 
ing and he should set in order habits of work, of eat- 
ing, of exercise so that not only the symptoms of which 
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he complained would be removed, but likewise all irri- 
tations. In this way only can the body energy reserve 
fund be stored up for his good old age. 

This is my conception of health and ill-health. 
And this is my conception of the field of osteopathic 
practice. It is to remove every removable cause of 
nerve wear and nerve waste from the lives of our 
patients. It can remove more such causes than any 
other system can, consequently it is in that ratio more 
important than any other. The early osteopath was 
a good advertiser, but a poor physician, who told his 
patient in reply to an inquiry, “Eat ten penny nails 
if you want to and I will make your stomach digest 
them.” 

The above in my judgment is an absolutely fair 
statement of the practice of the healing art of today 
and for the future. The fact is very clear with me and 
with it our duty toward it. We are a part of that 
system. It is our duty to cooperate with what is good 
and educate the public to discard and beware of what 
is bad. 

And now let us get our attitude, our viewpoint, 
clearly framed before us. Some two thousand years 
ago toward the close of a day perhaps something like 
this, a man who had been sent out by the most Con- 
structive Thinker of whom we have any record re- 
turned and said, “Master, we found some fellows heal- 
ing the sick, but they weren’t doing it our way, they 
weren't saying our words in the act, and we forbade 
them and told them they ought to be arrested.” This 
Great Thinker said, in effect, ‘‘Don’t bother yourself 
about them, they who are helping people get well and 
healing the sick are helping rather than hindering 
our work.” A principle of eastern philosophy, I want 
to get clearly before us; “He who has learned to see 
similarity rather than difference has achieved wisdom.” 
That changes the entire viewpoint of the man who 
has that principle in his heart. To see similarity, to 
see likeness, rather than difference, is to invite kinship, 
to court cooperation, to join hands in uplifting the 
world. It means kindliness, looking on the affairs 
of others—seeing their side—and not looking only on 
the affairs of our own; and what needs that spirit 
more than the health and well-being of people? 

And now the application of these thoughts is the 
reason I am on my feet. Other systems of healing 
are not necessarily wrong, they are not in harmony 
with ours ; and yet they may remove some of the causes 
of the symptoms which sick people complain of. It 
is our job not to deny this system, nor to decry that, 
but to establish our own as the better way. If we get 
this viewpoint, and believe this viewpoint, and talk 
this viewpoint, that ours is the most necessary and 
essential system of healing because we remove more 
of the causes of illness than any other system re- 
Moves, people who want their health and value health 
are ready to support us. 

._ When I see many of the things we are doing as 
individuals, as groups and as organizations, I wonder 
if we appreciate what osteopathy is? I wonder if 
We appreciate the fact that if we understand it thor- 
oughly and practice it well, we wouldn’t need any 
cheap forms of boosting it? Dr. Still didn’t need a 
Press agent, and he was not one himself. We don’t 
< “s realize that osteopathy is just what we make it 
sae € people who come to us for its administration. 

isnt what we say about it, it isn’t what we write 
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about it in our profesisonal papers, it isn’t what we tell 
about it in our newspaper reports; it is what each 
one of us makes it with the people whom he handles 
day after day. 

When it will remove so many more of the causes 
of disease than any other system, it has hurt me almost 
beyond expression that we can’t grasp the fact that 
what we need to do is to make ourselves realize its tre- 
mendous value to people and to make ourselves compe- 
tent to demonstrate that fact to the highest degree, and 
make it our business to see that those who are coming 
after us have that vision clearly and have the neces- 
sary skill in their finger tips. 

If osteopathy were no more efficient than other 
systems then some of these things we are doing would 
be justified ; but if you believe what I believe it is, why 
isn’t our one and only duty to make ourselves and 
those who are coming after us real believers in its 
efficiency and skilled to accomplish the possible in all 
cases? I have no fight with any other system; nor have 
I a fight with those who feel that by some short cut 
we can build up a practice, add to our clientele and 
consequently extend the bounds of osteopathy. But 
to me the one important duty, as stated above, is to 
bring ourselves to get this viewpoint and if we haven’t 
it, to study and learn technique until we do believe it; 
and when all of us believe it, advertising, of doubtful 
value at best, will certainly not be required. 

Now, I want this to be practical, and I have what 
I believe is the remedy. My program would be to 
concentrate for the next few years on this thought: 
That osteopathy is the biggest thing in the healing art. 
It is big enough to demand our respect and loyalty 
so that we will determine to master it and each vie with 
the others in becoming most skilled in its adminis- 
tration. 

I would use our funds to send one or two suc- 
cessful practitioners of osteopathy to each of our col- 
leges every month of the session to feed the students 
of their experience and confidence in osteopathy. 

I would employ one like Miss Adams who was 
on our Cleveland program to spend at least a month 
in each of our schools every year to enthuse the student 
with what his finger tips will tell him when the tactile 
sense is developed and depended upon. 

I would arrange with our best lecturer on the 
principles of osteopathy and a skilled technician to 
visit every center in the country, where a half dozen 
or more wanted it, spending say three days at each 
stop. They should stress the wonderful reactions of 
the body to mechanical adjustment, as learned from 
animal experimentation, this to be followed by the 
demonstrations and class-room work in technique. 

I would spend our money on making ourselves 
fit representatives of this mighty system which has 
been handed over to us to develop and enjoy. I would 
put a secretary or secretaries on the road to visit every 
available practitioner and build up the morale of every 
osteopathic physician, uniting them with our organiza- 
tions. And the whole program would cost a mere 
fraction of what we are asked to spend for advertis- 
ing! If we did this for a few years, we should need 
no advertising except to advertise standing room only 
in our colleges, and in most of our offices waiting lists 
for those who could be taken on as patients. 

I believe this is practical because “success is the 
triumph of enthusiasm.” 
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OPENING EXERCISES OF THE TWENTY- 
SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Held at Los Angeles, California, July 3-7, 1922. 

The meeting was called to order in the Audi- 
torium of the Ambassador Hotel at 10:00 A. M. 
Monday, July 3rd, 1922, by Dr. Chester D. Swope, 
Chairman of Program Committee, and before pro- 
ceeding with the Program, requested that the 
Convention Song Leader, lead the convention in 
singing the National Anthem, “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

The Invocation was then pronounced by Dr. 
S. B. Miller, of the Church of the Brethren, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Invocation 


Unto Thee, our Father and our God, we bow 
our heads this morning in reverence. Our Father, 
as we have thus gathered from distant places for 
this convention that is before us, we thank Thee, 
our Father for Thy watchful care and Providence 
over us and for granting unto us a safe journey 
thus far: and we pray for those who are still en- 
route to this convention. 

We pray for Thy blessing upon us as we enter 
upon the duties and deliberations of this day and of 
the days to come. We thank Thee, our Father, 
that Thou has so blessed the labors of those who 
have undertaken to render service in this way to 
suffering humanity. We thank Thee for the prog- 
ress of the years. We thank Thee for him who 
has made it possible for us to have the vision which 
we have, and for the service which we can render. 

We thank Thee for the fellowship which we 

have today, one with the other, as the. years have 
come and gone. 
' Grant Thy blessing upon us as we enter upon 
these deliberations, and that we may be blessed in 
all of our efforts and thus render valuable service 
to mankind. Bless our fellowship together in order 
that we may go back to our labors with renewed 
vision of the wonderful possibilities within our 
reach. We ask Thee, our Father, to bless us, in- 
sofar as it pleaseth Thee, and in the end, may all 
of our efforts redown to Thy glory and honor. 


We ask it in the name of Jesus, Thy Son. . 


Amen. 
The Convention then sang “I’m Glad that I’m 
here.” 

_ Dr. Swope: This reminds me of a little in- 
cident that happened in Cleveland last year. There 
was a certain city of the East, which made a strong 
effort to land this Convention. A certain city in 
California was there also, asking for this Conven- 
tion. It was known some weeks before that they 
wanted it. Their chief claim for this Convention 
Was on account of their wonderfui climate, espe- 
cially of Southern California. There was abso- 
lutely nothing wrong with that claim in any way. 
The California climate was delightful every day of 
the year; it rained just right; the sun shone just 
right; and every California delegate to the con- 
vention told the same story—Climate! Climate! 


After the Convention one of the Los Angeles 
Delegates said to one of the New York boys “I 
would like to know what inducement you _peo- 
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ple had that would take the people to New York 
City—just what chance did you think you had te 
land this Convention.” The New York man said, 
“why, we have just completed a hotel that is 52 
stories high and we wanted to entertain the Con- 
vention in that Hotel, and in fact, we wanted to 
open the Hotel with the convention of the A, (. 
AS” “Why are you so proud of it, you haye 
plenty hotels in New York and many of them are 
very large ones.” “Oh yes,” he said, “but this 
hotel is a particular hotel in that it has not a 
single elevator.” “What, not one! How do yoy 
get up and down it?” “Climate! Climate!” 
{ Applause.) 

So it is, the New York man thought he had 
a little climate, but out here they have lots of it, 
and it can be found in every part of the State: 

It now affords me great pleasure to introduce 
to you the Governor of this State, the Honorable 
Wm. D. Stephens, of Los Angeles, who will de- 
liver to us an address of welcome on behalf of 
the great State of California. 


Address of Welcome 
Hon. Wm. D. Stephens, Los Angeles 

Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Guests, Ladies and 

Gentlemen: 

- If you are glad, we are all glad you are here. 
I came here this morning by invitation received 
sometime ago and very gladly accepted, and | 
came with the utmost pleasure. I came in antici- 
pation of all that is to be ours this entire week. 
So far as Los Angeles and California are con- 
cerned, and this climate particularly, we submit 
our case to you. 

I came just a few minutes late, but it was the 
best I could do. I wanted to be here exactly on 
time and I could have done it by speeding a little, 
but I didn’t, because I believe in keeping the speed 
laws. 

I saw where an accident had occurred, and I 
got out to see what had happened. They told me 
that a man had been hurt, and had been taken 
away, and the story they told me was something 
like this: The fellow that was running too fast 
struck a man and ran over his foot. He stopped 
his car, got out and went back to the man who 
was hurt and said he was very sorry. He said 
“Stranger, what have I done?” “Why,” he said, 
“vou have run over my foot and crushed my toes. 
“Well,” he said, “I am very sorry, I am more sorry 
than I can tell you, I wish I could take you to 
the Hospital, and I would do it if I could, but! 
am afraid it is impossible. I have an engagement 
downtown which means a great deal of money and 
I must get on. Now tell me just how much mone" 
it will take to settle this claim and I will pay tt 
and go ahead.” The man thought a moment, 
looked up at the man who caused the accident and 
said: “How would five hundred dollars do?” “Five 
hundred dollars! do you take me for a Vanderbilt’ 
He said, “I don’t know what I take you for, but 
I don’t want you to take me for a centipede. 
(Applause and laughter.) : 

Speaking of Los Angeles, this particular city 
which has been my home for a little more than 
thirty-five years, I am glad, like the man you have 
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heard so much of to say just a word for Los 
Angeles. We are modest here (applause) ; we have 
that reputation. I would not belie it for one 
moment. But I[ must tell a little story of the 
growth of Los Angeles in these words. When | 
came here, by the way, there were but thirty-five 
thousand people in Los Angeles, and last night. 
we had seven hundred and thirty-five thousand. 
I have not yet heard the report this morning. 
(Laughter.) 

The President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Los Angeles was called to New York City and 
was asked to speak to a wonderful gathering and 
he said to himself as he approached the rostrum, 
“T will first tell these people about Los Angeles, 
about its wonderful growth, and its population.” 
And he said, “I told them what I thought was a 
fairy tale, and | went considerably beyond what 
I thought was the truth, but, he said, I remained 
in New York three weeks and when I got back 
to Los Angeles it had grown so fast in the mean- 
time, that my statement was less than the truth. 
This is almost so of everything we have in the 
State of California. In every one of its fifty-eight 
counties, you will find something to praise, some- 
thing to remember, if you but once find it. 

California has a welcome for every agency 
that is seeking the betterment of the human race. 
Recently a great international convention of 
Rotary members was held in this city, and the 
ideals of service were given a new impetus. Two 
weeks ago the Shriners brought to this State, 
through their San Francisco convention, an in- 
spiration and good cheer that will long linger in 
our memories. 

I now have the honor, as Governor of this 
great commonwealth, of extending to you, the 
members of this American Osteopathic Conven- 
tion, a hearty welcome to California. Your pro- 
fession has contributed much to the advancement 
of health conditions since its inauguration in 1874; 
and California has recognized this fact in the 
first place by the establishment of your rightful 
practice under our laws, and in the second place 
by the fact that there are now in this State about 
600 practicing osteopaths, being about one-tenth 
of the total number of osteopathic physicians prac- 
ticing in this and foreign countries of the world. 

The health of mankind is one of the most vital 
interests of civilization. The preservation of life, 
the propagation of the species, physical efficiency 
for our life tasks, the comfort of our bodies, and 
the happiness of our minds are all wrapt up in our 
health. While there may be no one panacea for 
all the ills that flesh is heir to, we should give 
consideration and encouragement to every move- 
ment for the betterment of health conditions, and 
that is the broad spirit in which the people 04 
California, and in which I, as Governor, welcome 
you to this State, and wish you success in your 
deliberations. 

California has been endowed by nature with 
many conditions favorable to the health of her 
people. Her almost perpetual sunshine and her 
balmy sea breezes have given us a climate un- 
equaled in the world. With more than a thousand 
miles of coast line, stretching from Mexico to 
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Oregon, and with great ranges of mountains, and 
their life giving streams, and with vast stretches of 
land in her many valleys rich with perennial pro- 
duction of all kinds of fruit and vegetables and 
grain, our people are not lacking the opportunities 
for healthful development in out of door occupa- 
tions and recreation, and in the use of all kinds of 
good food. We only need to know how to make 
the best use of these advantages, and with a wise 
care of our bodies and minds, we shouldbe the 
healthiest people in the world. 

As you come here from all parts of the United 
States, we desire that you may carry back with 
you, not only a kindly feeling toward California 
and an appreciation of our advantageous condi- 
tions of living, but also an understanding of our 
problems and our aims. It is more or less known 
to citizens in other parts of the country that Cali- 
fornia has been for years keenly exercised over 
the problem of Oriental immigration and occupation. 
It may not be easy for our friends in the East to 
understand why we are so seriously concerned 
over this question. In the development of this 
great area of American soil, we are anxious to 
preserve, for the future generations and for the 
unity of our nation, those ideals, standards and 
institutions that are inherent in our American 
civilization. We of California are not attacking 
Japanese civilization; we are protecting our own. 
The Oriental habits of life, their social and moral 
customs, their conditions of labor, their regard for 
women, their home requirements and their obliga- 
tions to their Japanese sovereign are all so gen- 
erally different from our standards and interests 
as to make assimilation impossible. We would 
protect our commonwealth from the development 
of a great new racial group menace that would 
threaten our national, as well as our State tradi- 
tions and ideals. We are fighting your battles 
as well as our own. Any people, incapable of be- 
ing admitted into American citizenship, should not 
be given equal privileges with our American citi- 
zens in California. 

Our State of California has won for itself 
some distinction as a leader among the States in 
its program for the welfare, rehabilitation and 
education of our soldier boys who have served 
their country so faithfully in the wars in which 
our country has been engaged. 


The last Legislature of this State made an 
appropriation of $500,000 to be used for the occu- 
pational education of ex-service men needing further 
preparation for their life work, and a further ap- 
propriation of $3,000,000 to be used by the state 
in the purchase of homes to sell to ex-service men 
at a cost of $5,000 each or for the buying of farms 
at a cost of $7,500 each, for the same purpose. 
The soldier boys are to pay the state in forty 
annual installments. All deferred payments bear 
interest at 5% and this interest paid by the 
veterans on deferred payments will take care of the 
bond interest. The legislature further provided 
for the voting by the people at the coming Novem- 
ber election on a bond issue of $10,000,000 of which 
the previously mentioned $3,000,000 appropriation 
shall be a part. This total of $10,000,000 is to be 
used for the benefit of ex-service men on the basis 
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already mentioned. I am exceedingly anxious that 
every citizen of California shall give his or her 
hearty support to this proposition and that we 
will have an overwhelming vote in favor of this 
bond issue in November; and I commend to you 
from other States the making of such provision 
for our soldier lads everywhere as will properly 
express the gratitude of this nation to the men 
who have oifered their lives in the service of their 
country. 

You will find that the people of California are 
boosters for their own State. This is not merely 
due to our stimulating climate, but to the knowl- 
edge that we have here in California an empire 
of such varied resources, of such splendid scenery, 
of such productive soil, of such unequaled high- 
ways, of such growing population, of such educa- 
tional progress, of such congenial life, and of such 
inspiring outlook upon the future, that our hearts 
are overwhelmed with gladness that we have the 
privilege of being a part of so great and glorious 
a commonwealth. 

We want you to be boosters for California 
too, whether you are citizens of this State or not. 
We want you, who come to visit us from other 
parts of the country, to carry away with you 
pleasant memories of your visit, and we hope that 
many of you will return to make your permanent 
homes in this state. 


Dr. Swope: Last year I had completed two 
terms of six years as member of the Board of 
Trustees. I thought I had done about as much 
hard work for the Association as any human be- 
ing should be called on to do. When confronted 
with the acceptance of the Chairmanship of the 
Program Committee, I thought, this will be a nice 
easy experience, but I found that [ had just been 
in the kindergarten. 

Can you imagine, after taking up with the 
California people about the address of welcome, 
and they came back at me by saying that the 
Governor would deliver the Address of Welcome, 
it was then up to me to select someone to deliver 
the response. Well, I thought, shall I go to the 
Central West? No, the offices have been moved 
to Chicago, and the Convention is being held in 
Los Angeles, and I guess we had better go to the 
East Coast. Now who else could | think of, out 
there that would be better than the Editor of the 
Osteopath Magazine, one of the pillars, one of the 
lighthouses on that rough coast. So I will present 
to you Dr. Geo. WW. Goode, of Boston. 

Response to Address of Welcome 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific we have 
come; from Minnesota to the Gulf, and from 
Foreign lands. We have crossed the American 
Desert, through Needles, cactus and heat, to this 
City of Angels. It is fitting that we should come 
to this land of sunshine and flowers, because it 
is world renowned. We have come, your Excel- 
lency, to eat your Sunkist oranges on their hoime 
soil, we also expect to taste some of the grapes 
in your vineyards, as well as the olives in the 
groves, in their native State (much laughter). 
The Governor has corrected me about eating the 
olives in the groves. 
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However, it is pleasing that we shouid come 
here, because we know that it is a country that 
is fast approaching the lead in the way of popu- 
lation of some of the cities of the Old World. 
If we keep on, Los Angeles will be the London of 
the New World. It will only take a few more 
years. I was here in 1910 and I perceive that the 
City has more than doubled its population in the 
meantime, and of course, in the next ten years it 
will even surpass both London and New York 
together. (Laughter.) 

We are glad to be with you. We intend to 
enjoy all of the salubrious climate we can while 
we are here. Now that we have escaped the heat 
and travelled over the hot sands, as many of us 
have, not only this last week, but all through the 
years, we expect to view your beautiful Mt. Lowe, 
world-renowned, the far famed Catalina; Mt, 
Wilson, that is so well known to the Astronomers, 
the Spanish Missions, your beautiful boulevards, 
and parks, as well as the Venice of the West, 
Long Beach, Redondo, and many other watering 
places on that expansive body of water discovered 
by Balboa. 

Your Excellency, we accept the keys of the 
State of California, and your home city, and we 
will partake of your hospitality in the same spirit 
in which you offer it. (Applause.) 

Governor Stephens: I thank you. 


Dr. Swope: About forty years ago out on a 
farm in Ohio a boy was born, in humble surround- 
ings. He was educated in a country school, and 
he made his way, entered college, took up a pro- 
fessional career and studied osteopathy. I know 
whereof I speak on this, as I was born on the 
adjoining farm. You all know to what I refer; 
it is this: 

Our beloved President, Dr. S. L. Scothorn, is 
this morning in the deepest grief that can visit 
any man’s home. Although we might wish to do 
otherwise, it is our duty as members and as offi- 
cers of this Association to go on with this program. 

It would have been the greatest pleasure 
this morning, should I have had that privilege to 
have introduced my schoolboy friend, as the Presi- 
dent of this Association and to have listened to 
his address. He knew possibly as early as Thurs- 
day—the signs were so outstanding,—that he very 
likely could not be with us at this Convention. 
And so he sent on his manuscript to our First 
Vice-President, and we will now listen to the 
address of our President, as read by our First Vice- 
President, Dr. O. S. Miller. 

Dr. Miller. 


Reading of President’s Address 


First Vice-President O. S. Miller: It becomes 
my sad duty to read the prepared address of our 
President. At conclusion of reading address he said : 


I know it would have been the happiest 
moment of his life. I have been close to Dr. 
Scothorn for many years. I have been his close 
friend, and it is hard for me at this time to g0 
through with this program, but I wish to read a 
telegram I received from him this morning, which 
explains his absence. “My darling little wile 
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passed on at 12:30 A. M. Funeral services 4 I. 
M. today. This yejr has been full of joy and 
sorrow for me, yet if my labors prove a service 
in bringing the blessings of osteopathy to suffer- 
ing humanity it will recompense in a measure and 
prove a solace to me. My recommendations for 
next year can be interpreted from my address; it 
is my wish that the convention program be not 
altered. 

Dr. A. L. Evans: Before we proceed further, 
it seems fitting that we should authorize a message 
of condolence and sympathy to be sent to our 
stricken president, and to that end, I move, Mr. 
Chairman that the Secretary in the name of this 
Association, send an appropriate message of con- 
dolence to Dr. Scothorn. (Motion seconded and 
carried. ) 

Dr. Swope: I wish to say that Governor 
Stephens requests that when this telegram is sent, 
his sympathy and condolence be included. 

Dr. Buffalow, Chattanooga: In like manner, 
I desire to further move that flowers be also tele- 
graphed. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

Dr. Swope: I would like to place before this 
Association a motion to the effect that for two 
minutes we bow our heads in silent prayer, out 
of respect to our bereaved President. Following 
that, I would like to include in this motion that 
we suspend further activities of this Association 
until the opening of the sectional program this 
afternoon at 2:30. Motion was seconded and 
unanimously carried and meeting adjourned. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE 

Owing to the absence of Dr. W. A. Gravett, the 
following opening remarks were delivered by Dr. E. 
R. Booth: 

“Fellow Osteopaths and friends, we are somewhat 
disappointed this morning in not having with us Dr. 
Gravett, whose name appears on the program and who 
was to conduct these exercises and make some open- 
ing remarks. In his absence that duty has fallen on 
me. I am glad indeed and feel highly honored to have 
the opportunity of appearing before you in this ca- 
pacity. 

This memorial day to the old Doctor has become 
an established custom, and we hope to make more of 
it in the future than we have in the past. In order 
to keep alive the interest and the high aims which are 
uppermost in the minds of men and women in the 
profession, and which concern the whole world, and 
in order to keep in touch with his spirit, it will be nec- 
essary for us to set aside certain times for the con- 
sideration of such topics as we have before us this 
morning. One reason why we should hold these im- 
pressive exercises every year is the fact that those 
who were directly in touch with Dr. Still are gradually 
passing away. Those of you who were in school 
under him, who knew him intimately when he was 
in his prime, when he was most intensely interested in 
and most capable of performing the high duties de- 
volving upon him in the development of the science 
of Osteopathy, know something about him that could 
not have been learned in any way other than by coming 
mM personal touch with him. 

_ We are fortunate in having present on this oc- 
casion so many of those who were intimate with him 
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and came directly in contact with him. 

I will never forget the privilege—the greatest 
privilege I think of my life, of having that opportunity, 
not as a great many others had, but enough to get 
acquainted with the remarkable character with whom 
we were associated. We have, as you know, this 
morning, his son and grandson, the only two direct 
lineal descendants of Dr. Still at this meeting, here 
on the stage with us, and we have in the audience a 
great many who knew him very intimately. 

I wi.l never forget some of the experiences I had 
when I went to his school in 1898, and spent two of 
the happiest years, the most profitable years, with him. 

Very few of us understood the versatility of Dr. 
Still. One thing that impressed me when I first came 
into contact with him, at the first commencement ex- 
ercises of the American School*of Osteopathy that I 
ever attended, was the way he addressed himself to 
the graduates. That was in June, 1898. Nearly a hun- 
dred graduated, and the Old Doctor spoke a few 
words to each one of them and did not repeat himself 
in any instance. I have never seen but one or two other 
men who could do that. It made a profound impres- 
sion upon me. And then when the next class gradu- 
ated the following February, I took cognizance of the 
same fact. Also the two succeeding classes, so that 
four classes, numbering several hundred students, it 
seemed to me that he scarcely repeated himself. 

Dr. Still was a man that I like to look upon as 
being a well rounded, or as I term it, a four square 
man. He seemed to possess all of the elements which 
go to make up a great man. In his quiet, unassuming 
way he filled all of the requirements. 

Those of you who knew him remember what a 
powerful physique he had. Some of his ancestors were 
born in Buncombe County, N. C., and were surrounded 
by the forests and the rivers and the mountains of 
Virginia, and of North Carolina, and of Tennessee. 
Dr. Still was born in the extreme western part of Vir- 
ginia. And the ruggedness of his environment in 
childhood became a part of his physical and mental 
being. But he was not only rugged, he was gentle in 
every respect. He was a great lover of nature, he loved 
the forests and the flowers, the brooks and the hills, 
the mountains and the plains. In fact, there was no 
interests that was foreign to his nature. These are 
some of the traits of character that I would like to 
dwell upon. Today as you will see irom the program, 
we are going to have presented two particular phases 
of his character. But there is one other to which I 
wish to call attention in these few brief remarks. 

He was not only a lover of nature, but a lover of 
mankind. That was the culmination of his character; 
his burning desire from childhood, it seems to me, if 
I read his character aright, was to be of service to 
mankind ; hence he naturally became more or less of 
an educator and established two colleges solely for the 
benefit of others. He served in the Legislature of 
Kansas and I think sometimes that if we could have 
in our Legislative halls, both state and national, a few 
such characters, we would have a very different state 
of affairs at the present time. He surely did not 
“mark time” but did things wherever he found them 
to be done. And this element of love of friends, love 
of Humanity manifested itself when the time carme 
and it was necessary for him to show what kind of 
stuff he was made of. We have passed through in 
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the last few years, the greatest crisis and the most 
interesting period in many respects, in the world’s his- 
tory. But such scenes as have been enacted and as 
were enacted during the World War have been enacted 
many times over by people in this country, in estab- 
lishing Liberty. 

Dr. Still was an intense lover of his country. [le 
often spoke of Washington and of the sacrifices that 
were made by the American Patriots during the Rev- 
olutionary War. And he manifested this same spirit 
when the time came for him to become a soldier in 
the Civil War. He was a great admirer of Lincoln 
whom he resembled both physically and mentally. His 
Americanism was intense. I remember in talking with 
him, he once gave me a history of the name of the 
American School of Osteopathy. He seemed to be 
absolutely convinced that the only word that should 
not be omitted was the word “American.” He was a 
genuine American from center to circumference. This 
seemed to be the dominating element in his political 
philosophy. 

Take these various points as I have suggested 
them and dwell upon them. Think over them and 
learn to think of Dr. Still as being an all around MAN. 
He was not a narrow man, as many of those of us 
who were brought into personal contact with him 
sometimes thought. He was intense and this very 
intensity of character gave him at times the ap- 
pearance of narrowness that he was able to impress 
upon us some of the fundamentals of the great new 
message that he brought to Humanity. He was, I will 
state, one of the broadest characters I have ever come 
into contact with and I believe he will be recognized 
in time to come as being one of the broadest char- 
acters of history. 

Now, along the lines of his Americanism and his 
love of Humanity, I think it appropriate, at this time, 
to call upon the quartette to sing and our audience to 
join with it in singing “America.” 


Doctor Still—Philosopher and Teacher 


Josephine L. Peirce, D. O., Lima, O. 

Great minds have ever dominated and directed 
the development of the human race from the day that 
we were first endowed with the power of thought. 
From the time of the Greek philosopher, Plato, before 
the coming of Christ, it has been the habit of the in- 
dividual to philosophize. So much has been por- 
trayed and prophesied by the powerful minds of the 
past, that it seems a superhuman task to discover or 
evolve a new truism. The old and shop-worn state- 
ment that “there is nothing new under the sun” at 
first blush seems to cover the question completely. 
But as we look about us and see the aeroplanes, the 
wireless telephones, and the myriad miracles of mod- 
ern achievement, we know that the old saying is as 
false today as it was 100 years ago. 

Most of us are wonderfully influenced by our 
environment, and our thoughts and acts are directed 
nearly as much by circumstances as by our will. 
From the moment that the infant mind begins to 
develop reason, that individual begins to feel the subtle 
influence of environment and habit. 

So when we see a mind, born to poverty and 
reared in the environment of drudgery and educated 
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in the university of hard knocks; when we see such 
a mind holding tenaciously to its power of concen- 
tration, yet consideration ; to force, yet fellowship; to 
undergo ridicule, yet remain tender; to this mind we 
must grant an unusual ability. 

Was it not the wonderful philosophical mind of 
Andrew Taylor Still, for of him were all these things 
true, which enabled him to stand unflinching and 
alone, through all the storms of opposition, ridicule 
and hatred, for that infant principle of osteopathy, 
which he had discovered and demonstrated to be true? 
If his philosophy, born of the hardships he endured, 
while being true to his convictions, was, at times, 
disjointed and apparently rambling, it was because he 
had a more encompassing vision than most others of 
his day or even of our own. He spoke in parables, 
as did our Savior, for, like him, he was speaking to a 
simple, doubting, even antagonistic people and about 
a principle which was absolutely new and revolution- 
ary. And as we read his prophetic utterances in the 
light of present day achievement, we can but wonder 
at the acuteness of his vision and the unerring truth of 
his predictions. 

It is an easy thing, in the present day, with all 
our added knowledge of disease and our many definite 
methods of diagnosis, to demonstrate the truth of 
osteopathy. But it should be borne in mind that at 
the time the Old Doctor was promulgating the osteo- 
pathic concept of disease, he had to deal always with 
an unenlightened public, a public which was not accus- 
tomed to think of a therapy in any other terms thar. 
medical; that is, they thought of disease as some- 
thing to be combated by a remedy, which invariably 
consisted of some drug to be taken internally. 

To depart entirely from the old order of things 
and develop and prove a theory so absolutely new and 
different, required not only a philosopher but a fighter 
as well. And yet, like Abraham Lincoln, how tol- 
erant, how patient, how sympathetic was he, of the 
thoughts and feelings of every one else. One moment 
we could almost weep and the next be ready to fight 
for him, when we see the university, whose very walls 
he helped to erect, refuse to him the opportunity to 
explain the theory of osteopathy to its students. His 
earnings and his labor were acceptable, but the prod- 
uct of his brain was despised and refused. Great 
minds must always suffer the martyrdom of having 
no one to fully, mentally, appreciate them or even to 
intelligently discuss or dispute their theories. It is 
ever easy to find opposition. It is so much easier to 
criticise the one who breaks tradition’s laws than it is 
to think with them outside of the accustomed ruts, for 
man always dreads and fights that which he does not 
comprehend. 


The osteopathic idea was entirely a new thought; 
a revolutionary idea; an incredulous theory, promul- 
gated by a man who had crucified the old order of 
things. The “Old Doctor’s” philosophy, “That which 
is, is not always right,” has been proved true number- 
less times in the history of our existence. 

The history of medicine is replete with illustra- 
tions of the sacrifice of fame and fortune and even 
social standing, by men, who have dared to shatter 
the traditions handed down by the celebrities of pre- 
ceding generations. Perhaps, of all, Dr. Still stands 


- out as the greatest sufferer, from the hands of his 


contemporaries, with the sole consolation that he lived 


i 
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to see the day when he was, to some degree, vindi- 
cated. 

He showed a philosophy of life somewhat peculiar 
to himself, in his understanding of his fellow men, 
particularly his persecutors, in his return treatment of 
them and the manner in which he answered them. 
Never much anger or sarcasm, rather pity for their 
ignorance. “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” Unconsciously and unostentatiously he 
followed Christ’s injunction to “do good unto those 
who persecute you.” 

A wonderful feature of the “Old Doctor” was his 
ability to put himself in the other fellow’s place. He 
was always thinking more of relieving the sufferer and 
proving osteopathy than he was of getting his fee. 
Even after he had vindicated his theories and had 
reputation, fame and fortune at his command, he was 
the same simple, sympathetic physician, philosopher, 
teacher and friend, as in his days of adversity. 

Some one has said: “Famine and Faith go hand 
in hand. In disaster and want the eyes of man are 
fixed upon another world. He that eats a crust must 
have a creed. Hunger falls upon its knees and Heaven, 
looked for through tears, is the mirage of misery. But 
prosperity brings joy, and wealth and leisure, and the 
beautiful is born.” 

Of him we could well say, “In such a life, so 
thorny, where none find happiness unblighted, or, if 
found, without some thistly sorrow at its side, it 
seems the part of wisdom, and no sin against the law 
of love, to measure lots with less distinguished than 
ourselves, that thus we may, with patience, bear our 
moderate ills and sympathize with others suffering 
more.” 

No greater tribute to the memory of the Founder 
of Osteopathy can be given than that we, his disciples, 
firmly resolve to dedicate ourselves to develop, to the 
fullest, the basic principles of that Truth, for which 
he struggled, sacrificed and served. And, in carrying 
on this truth, that we emulate his example, his spirit, 
by remaining loyal to God through faith in His laws, 
though in the face of persecution ; loyal to our fellow- 
men, through faith in the Golden Rule, though in the 
face of opposition, adversity or success, and loyal to 
self and our trust through faith in high ideals and in 
being true to our convictions, though we may face 
compromising “isms” and the present day myriad pana- 
ceas of current commercialism. 


Dr. Still—Humanitarian 
Asa Willard, D. O., Missoula, Montana 
The humanity of the Old Doctor is the most 


‘ cherished memory of those who knew him personally 
‘or have learned much of him. Dr. Still developed 


a wonderful revolutionary scientific truth which has 
been, and as the years go by will be, of greater and 
greater benefit to humanity, but always he worked with 
a heart throbbing in sympathy with human need and 
suffering. In pursuing science his humanity was never 
dulled. 

_ There are men who have made scientific investi- 
gations and scientific discoveries which have been help- 
ful to mankind, who, as they worked, regarded man- 
ind merely in the abstract. Their work was not in- 
‘pired by a soul-lifting urge to help others. They 
became absorbed in scholastic and scientific details. 
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Humanity was incidental. The intellectuality of such 
may be appreciated, their contributions of common 
value generally recognized ; but they are never loved. 
We love Abe Lincoln in memory, because of his 
humanity. And by the same token we loved our 
“Old Doctor” and we cherish his memory. 

We remember him, not as a cold-blooded intel- 
lectual, as a scientist, detached from the joys and sor- 
rows of the world, lacking in sympathy and sentiment, 
and moved only by interesting laboratary reactions, 
but as a quaint, warm-hearted, lovable old friend, 
whose every thought, every discovery, every deed, 
came with an impulse in tune with the throbbing heart 
of all humanity. 

The number of microbes of a given variety that 
could perch upon the point of a pin interested Dr. 
Still not a particle, unless that had a practical bearing 
upon the relief of distress. 

He never saw in one sick or crippled just a scien- 
tific problem presenting itself for solution. He saw 
a human being suffering. 

Scientific knowledge can give a practicality and 
increased effectiveness to our work but it is the kind 
thought and the kind heart that goes with the deed 
that makes this a good old world and a worth-while 
place to live in. “One touch of nature makes the 
whole world akin.” Yes, so does one touch of sym- 
pathy, and they say too, “Sympathy is akin to love.” 
Why, real sympathy is love, love of your fellow be- 
ings. When you see his pain, his sorrow, and in 
spite of his shortcomings, his unattractiveness, per- 
haps, feel the urge to help, you do care for him. 

Many have remarked upon the likeness of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Andrew Taylor Still. I have heard 
one who saw both Abe Lincoln and Dr. Still in his 
early life, speak of the personal resemblance in phy- 
sique and feature, and in expression. Certainly there 
is a striking resemblance in some of the pictures of 
early days. No one studying the lives of both could 
fail to catch the likeness in rugged simplicity, quaint- 
ness of manner, and soul relieving humor. And if it 
is true that “We write our lives on our faces deep” 
there could surely be resemblance in expression. 

One, emancipated human beings from the thrall- 
dom of slavery, the other, from the thralldom of dis- 
ease and drugs. The statesmanship of one was ac- 
tuated by humanness as was the scientific work of the 
other. Each was misinterpreted, misrepresented, 
maligned, and scoffed at, but each lived above the bit- 
terness which this would engender in lesser souls. 

When Dr. Still broke away from the old tradi- 
tions and practices he soon encountered the sneers and 
ridicule of those about him. His former professional 
brethren snubbed and ostracised him, and his erst- 
while friends jeered and called him “crazy.” 

When there is too much of self in your service 
too much of personal ambition, the sneers and jars 
of the world, the unfair criticism, bigotry and preju- 
dice may sour and embitter; but when the service is 
continuously a loving, unselfish service, days of pain 
and heartache may be caused, which the brave often- 
times hide, but bitterness is lived above. It cannot 
abide in the heart. It didn’t abide in the heart of 
the “Old Doctor.” It dulled not his convictions, his 
courage, his humor, or his kindliness. There was 
nothing of the selfish and the mercenary in Dr. Still’s 
ministrations. 
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It was the “Old Doctor” who got so interested 
in examining a little crippled charity patient that had 
come on her crutches to the rear of his home and acci- 
dentally met him, that he forgot all about the wife of 
the then most prominent and influential U. S. Senator 
who was waiting for him in the parlor. Mother Still 
had to call him back as he started to the infirmary 
across the street explaining to another how to care for 
the little moneyless sufferer. 

In the qld days when the helpfulness of his minis- 
trations began to be heralded, and the sick and 
afflicted crowded about him, some coming from dis- 
tances, they just gave what they could, many having 
nothing whatever. He collected a dollar for setting a 
hip that had made a cripple of one for years, and then 
turned around and gave that dollar to another little 
sufferer to get a railroad ticket back home. 

An old colored washerwoman, who hadn't been 
able to work for some time because of a “powerful 
misery in de head” and who owed for her grocery bill 
until credit had been withdrawn, was treated, the 
“misery in de head” miraculously sent away and the 
old lady sent shuffling up the street with a ten dollar 
bill to pay her grocery account. 

An old darkey, an ex-slave with a trouble he had 
accepted as the “rhumatiz,”” was made whole, and hav- 
ing no money to pay his bill, and having eaten nothing 
since the day before when he reached town, was in- 
formed that he owed two dollars for his treatment. 
He was given three silver dollars with which to pay 
the bill, and he stood on the corner for half an hour 
looking at the remaining dollar which he had in his 
palm, in a haze of bewilderment, trying to figure out 
just how he really stood financially and ‘Gawd bless- 
ing” the “Old Doctor.” A book could be filled with 
such little incidents combining humor, pathos, and 
kindliness. 

And it is true, too, that his ready sympathy and 
responsiveness to need was taken undue advantage of 
now and then. He said himself in his whimsical way, 
“Who steals my purse steals trash, but I guess I let 
go of my trash a little too easily sometimes. Mother 
says so, and she is right.” But—at that— 


“If his heart o’erflowed his brain now and then, 
’Twer better for that when the tide ebbed again.” 


It was the heart urge of the loss of three little 
ones in his own family from a malady which would 
not yield to known methods that brought Dr. Still to 
complete consecration to the practical development 
of the idea he had already sensed that a loving intelli- 
gent Maker as author of our spiritual being and de- 
signer of our bodies, must have fashioned these bodies, 
not incomplete demanding man made drug concoctions, 
but perfect machines with inherent forces for repair 
and recovery from disease if we could but understand 
the marshalling of those forces in time of need. He 
hid his sorrow, but no intensity of scientific investiga- 
tion ever dulled his sensing the anxious heart beat of 
another. For each of us some of the old folks that 
we loved have gone, for a while—always for a while, 
some good friend whose hand we clasped yesterday, 
or some one who stood beside us and for us whether in 
happiness or trouble—perhaps we miss a little one. 

As physicians, when the lame, the halt, and the 
blind come to us, when we make our rounds, let us 
ever realize, regardless of the lowliness of the station 
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of those into whose homes we go, that theirs are to 

them as ours were and are to us. Let us see in the old 

lady, no matter how unattractive and unkept, some- 

body’s mother, and in the child, some mother’s boy 

or girl, and let us render service accordingly. . 
You read in your old school reader: 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 


Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

“What writest Thou?” The vision raised its head 
And with a look of all sweet accord 

Answered, “The names of those who love the Lord.” 


“And is mine one?” said Abou. “Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still, and said, “I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 


The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great awakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. , 


Not mere self seeking but to be a help to his fel- 
low man was Dr. Still’s urge and as a profession may 
we ever remember that it is only movements that are 
based upon and inspired by something other than self 
interest that can persist and sway mankind. ‘He that 
loseth his life shall find it.” Our revered founder 
worked in that spirit which the Master praised when 
he said: “In as much as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these ye have done it unto me.” 

When we, or any considerable part of us, con- 
tinuously render service in that spirit, those who would 
capitalize and commercialize the truths of osteopathy 
under another name, who would put a dollar sign over 
their professional door—nor those worshipping tradi- 
tional methods, who would through blind prejudice 
seek to belittle, cheapen and hamper us, as a profes- 
sion, can permanently stain our escutcheon or long 


‘hold back osteopathy’s complete recognition. 


If we will ¢ontinually strive to perfect ourselves 
as mechanicians of the human body and if we render 
service in the spirit of service which Dr. Still rendered 
it, we need have no fear of the outcome for our pro- 
fession. So then, let us reconsecrate ourselves. It is 
fitting that we do him honor with wreaths of memory, 
and in so doing, reconsecrate ourselves and dedicate 
anew our profession to service for suffering humanity. 

Press ye where my white plume shines 
Amid the ranks of war, 


And be your ori-flamme today 
The helmet of Navarre. 


Let our ori-flamme be the “Old Doctor,” the prin- 


ciples he stood for, his spirit of unselfish loving 
service. 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS ELECT 
1:30 P. M., Friday, July 7, 1922 

President Scothorn called the meeting to 
order, and preliminary to introducing the prest 
dent-elect said: 

I am glad to see such a fine audience on the 
last day of our meeting. Many of them have been 
co-workers with all of our officers during the past 


‘year, and I sincerely hope our scientific program, 


the exhibits and the business sessions have been 
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instructive to all of us. Without further remarks 
I will present to you our newly elected president. 
There is no need of my telling you who Dr. Goode 
is. You all know the efforts he has put forth in 
osteopathy in the past, and I know when another 
year shall have rolled around you will all be pleased 
at the opportunity you had in voting for Dr. Goode 
to serve our profession as President. And so Dr. 
Goode I will now turn over to you the gavel and 
will ask you to preside over the meeting during 
the rest of this session. 

President Goode: I thank you Dr. Scothorn 
for the very courteous remarks concerning myself, 
and I highly appreciate them. I know you are 
all tired, and as Shakespeare said, “brevity is the 
soul of wit,” I will have very little to say. I 
appreciate Dr. Scothorn’s regime this last 
vear. He surely has been a very energetic presi- 
dent. I do not believe we have had his equal for 
several years as he has devoted much time, energy 
and strenuous work to the profession. He may not 
know it, but I have been more or less in touch 
with his work through mutual friends and have 
always found him on the job, and it is putting it 
mildly when I bespeak all of your thoughts in 
saying that we all from the bottom of our hearts 
sympathize with him in his recent bereavement 
in the loss of his beloved wife, thereby preventing 
him from presiding over all of our sessions at this 
annual meeting; however he had an able substi- 
tute in Dr. O. S. Miller, our First Vice-President, 
and we are all glad he has been re-elected to the 
same office during the ensuing year. 

As I told you last night I will be a democratic 
president, and as I told the House of Delegates 
today my slogan would be intensive constructive 
osteopathy. (Applause.) I do not care to have 
this opportunity pass without requesting the 
Divisional Societies, after our delegates have re- 
ported back to them this year, that they elect 
delegates who will be on the job. I appreciate 
that we all want to attend the scientific program, 
but someone must make the sacrifice, and we hope 
that next year there will be a better attendance 
in the House of Delegates, and that the business 
will be transacted with greater dispatch. 

Now, I want your assistance and I hope you 
will not hesitate to send in your suggestions and 
criticisms. | shall do my best to serve you, and 
When this year has rolled by you will not have 
found me recreant to the trust imposed upon me. 
(Applause.) 

President Goode: I now take pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you Dr. O. S. Miller, your new First 


.Vice-President. 


Dr. Miller: It is not my purpose to consume 
much of your time, except to thank you for the 
extended honor you have conferred upon me by 
re-electing me to the office I held in the past for 
another year. As you all know there is no spectal 
work that falls upon the shoulder of the Vic- 
President except in an emergency, and that has 
untortunately arisen at this meeting, and I was 
placed in the harness. I stand ready at all times 
to serve this association, and hope we shall prosper 
and that our next meeting in New York City may 
be the greatest in point of attendance and instruc- 
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tion in the history of our organization. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The President: It is now my pleasure to intro- 
duce our second vice-president, but before she rises 
to her feet I desire to say that we shall try to find 
work for these vice-presidents during the coming 
year. It is when we all work that we accomplish 
much. Dr. Evelyn R. Bush of Louisville, 
Kentucky, now has the floor. 

Dr. Bush: It seems that this convention has 
been one of surprises, and I was indeed very much 
surprised when elected to this responsible position, 
so much so that I have not had time to prepare 
a speech. However, I greatly appreciate this 
honor and will not be derelict when called upon by 
any of you for assistance. If we manifest a spirit 
of co-operation toward one another then will be 
helpful, and it is the spirit that is to be considered 
first, last and always. 

Dr. Still, the old Doctor, our greatest inspira- 
tion, was known for his indomitable will. He 
possessed a wonderful spirit of love, kindness and 
helpfulness. I can best illustrate it in a few verses 
of poetry which have been very helpful to me in 
the past: 


I will be what I will to be; 
Let failure find its faults content 
In that poor word, environment; 
But spirit scorns it and is free. 


The human will, that force unseen, 
The offspring of the pathless soul; 
Can hew a way to any goal, 
Let walls of granite intervene. 
Be not impatient at delay 
But wait as one who understands; 
When spirit rises and commands 
The gods are ready to obey. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

The President: We next come to the Trus- 
tees, and in looking at them I observe one of the 
old war horses of our profession. He is a demo- 
crat because he likes to stay out of the lime light. 
He sits back in the rear, and thinks he will get 
by without being called upon, but I see him and 
will ask Dr. Harry Linden Chiles to show himself 
to you. (Applause.) Dr. Chiles showed himself. 

Dr. F. P. Millard of Toronto was next called 
upon and he said: 

It was the greatest pleasure of my life to work 
under Dr. Scothorn last year. He brought out of 
me more work than any man I have ever worked 
under, and it was indeed a pleasure. We all know 
Dr. Goode and the principles he stands for and I 
know we shall equally enjoy his leadership; but 
we want to follow our work in the way of specific 
technique, and like the famous Irishman who got 
the train on when it was off our thought should 
be: “Off again, on again, gone again.” If we can 
carry that idea in our work during the coming year 
I know we will all do better. (Applause.) 

The President: The doctor I shall now pre- 
sent to you is one who has done much for the 
profession in recent years in the women’s work, 
and I am sure she needs no introduction to the 
osteopaths, so I will merely present to you -Dr. 
Josephine Peirce of Lima; Ohio. 

Dr. Peirce: I appreciate the honor of having 
served in the House of Delegates for three years, 
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and I have a woman's curiosity to wonder what 
there can be left to be done by the trustees, and 
I am therefore anxious to find out. (Appluase.) 

The President: The next one is an old piker, 
and we are indeed glad to have him with us, be- 
cause I feel that these new trustees are as good 
looking a group as has been elected in recent years. 
Dr. Keyes comes from one of our northern cities 
where men of pep and thrift do things, and I know 
he will make good on this Board—Dr. Leslie Keyes 
of Minneapolis. 

Dr. Keyes: I believe in the old saying, “ac- 
tions speak louder than words,” and as we should 
act and do something before doing much crowing, 
I prefer to withhold saying much until the end 
of the coming year, when I hope we may have 
made much progress, and in closing | wish to 
leave with you my favorite quotation that I have 
found very helpful to me in the past: “The man 
who fears to take his stand alone, or follows 
where the greatest number tread, had better seek 
his rest beneath the stone, the great majority of 
men are dead.” (Applause.) 

The President: The last but not least is Dr. 
George V. Webster of Carthage, New York— 
“Something wrong.” (Laughter.) 

Dr. Webster: If I had known you would 
spring this title on me I would have had another 
title for the book. (Laughter.) I appreciate the 
opportunity for service that has been conferred 
upon me. Osteopathy as a profession and as an 
organization lies very close to my heart, and I 
hope to be able to serve the profession with greater 
zeal and energy than | have ever been able to do 
in the past. I thank you. (Applause.) 

The President: Fellow osteopaths and friends, 
our work is nearly at a close, and it is putting it 
very mildly when I say we have been royally en- 
tertained by the California osteopaths. They have 
made our stay so pleasant and delightful that we 
shall never forget them, and I but speak your 
thoughts when I say it will live long in our mem- 
ories. And in closing I want to urge every one 
of the visiting delegates to send out an S O S in 
behalf of the California Osteopathic Association 
to your friends and relatives in California to get 
back of this initiative which they are hoping to 
have passed at the November election in Cali- 
fornia. It will not only be gratifying to them, but 
if they can accomplish this it will be a precedent 
for the other states, and so it is our duty to help 
them, so kindly get busy and do all in your power 
to help this measure along. 

There being no further business to come be- 
fore the meeting, as President | declare the Twenty- 
Sixth Annual Convention adjourned. 


How many letters will you write to friends in 
California urging them to vote for initiative No. 20 in 
November? That measure provides for an osteopathic 
board of examiners. 
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REPORTS OF SECTIONS 


REPORTS OF SECTIONS 
Observations of the Convention 

The prayers of the California people regard- 
ing the weather were answered. They prayed for 
hot weather preceding the Convention, knowing 
that a cool spell would follow. The weather dur- 
ing the week of the Convention was ideal. The 
thought, care and entertainment given by the local 
profession is something never to be forgotten, 

In covering the editor’s request that I send a 
few impressions of the meeting, this is a matter 
in which great detail is lacking, for the reason, that 
a discussion of the scientific papers is needless at 
this time, as they will appear later in the Journat, 

Two things stood out so prominently that they 
entirely enveloped the Convention. One, the de- 
sire to enlarge, to make more efficient and to in- 
crease the prestige of the A. O. A. The other, 
to increase the stamina of the practitioner. 

One did not hear much about, “What is wrong 
with the A. O. A.,” or any direct criticism of the 
organization, but the desire was often expressed 
for larger numbers, greater strength, that we might 
more easily and more capably face and conquer 
the obstacles before us. 

Regarding the practitioner; do you stack up 
not only as an osteopathic physician, but as a 
MAN? When a critical public looks at you do 
they observe a strong dynamic type of individual, 
a fighter for a colossal principle, or rather a weak- 
ling, masquerading under a big banner, hoping to 
get by in the tide created by the stalwarts? Are 
you a real he-man in your community, an outstand- 
ing figure among your fellow men, or a nonentity? 

In your professional life is your practice based 
on the principles as enunciated by Dr. Still, that, 
“Structure determines function”; that “Adjustment 
is the law of health”; that, “All the remedies neces- 
sary to maintain health are manufactured by the 
body in its own laboratories.” 

The general trend of thought as expressed in 
the scientific discussions was, that upon these prin- 
ciples osteopathy has demonstrated its superiority 
as a healing science. 

Washington, D. C. C. D. Swope, D. 
Technique Section 
This year’s program of the technique section was 


one of the most instructive that we have ever had. 
It would have paid any osteopath to travel across the 


continent to have listened to the following men lecture | 


and demonstrate. Outside of diagnosis, technique of 
spinal adjustment is the most important part of our 
armamentarium, and the one thing that is going to 
be emphasized more and more as we develop as a pro- 
fession. The program this year was good, and I 
hope that no one will miss the technique program at 
the New York meeting next year, as the stars of the 
profession are lined up for work there. 

The outstanding demonstrator of this year was 
Dr. S. C. Edmiston of Los Angeles. He took up 


methods of diagnosis of spinal sub-luxation and dem- 
onstrated exactly what took place in the spine, which 
way the sub-luxation had moved, what kind it was 
and a very efficient method of correction. The one 
thing that the osteopath is coming to realize was dem- 
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onstrated by Dr. Edmiston and that is that as long as 
man walks on his hind legs he is going to get out 
of balance, and in getting out of balance he develops 

ints of stress and strain. These points of stress 
and strain were elucidated by Dr. Edmiston in a way 
that even a non-professional man could understand. 


Dr. D. L. Clark of Denver demonstrated his ob- 
stetrical technique. which to my mind, is one of the 
greatest advances in obstetrics that has been made for 
some time. He shortens the period of labor by fifty 
per cent, and the pain in the same percentage. The 
general principle of his demonstration is to have the 
patient sitting in a chair and the obstetrician sitting 
in another chair at the side of the patient. One arm 
rests over the fundus of the uterus, but doesn’t press 
down, just supports the abdominal muscles. The other 
hand rests on the lower dorsal and lumbar areas with 
the operator’s elbow against his knee. During the 
contraction of the uterus these two areas are held 
rigidly, in that way giving the patient something 
against which to work. 

Dr. Charles A. Spencer of Los Angeles, who by 
the way is one of the oldest teachers in the osteo- 
pathic profession, gave a wonderful demonstration of 
dealing with painful conditions of the shoulders, bur- 
sitis, arthritis, etc. The main point that he brought 
out was that these painful shoulders should be treated 
very gently. No rough treatment, nor breaking up 
adhesions by violence should be tolerated, but a gentle 
stretching and bringing of the shoulder joint through 
its normal range of motion, just up to the point of 
causing more inflammation. If this one point is re- 
membered, I am sure that we will have better success 
in dealing with our cases of bursitis, etc. 

Dr. Harry W. Forbes was, as he always is, one 
of the best. His clear thinking along physiologic lines 
is a treat to all of us. He demonstrated the method 
of treatment of occipito-atlantal articulation that so 
often is the cause of mental deficiency, particularly in 
children. This was demonstrated by Dr. Forbes at 
Cleveland last year and at Los Angeles this year. It 
was well worth repetition, because the results that I 
have achieved in my own practice in this particular 
line prove it. After seeing Dr. Forbes’ demonstration 
I am justified in making the statement that no osteo- 
path could afford to miss it. 

Dr. Edythe Ashmore, who has written the best 
book on spinal mechanics, demonstrated the adjust- 
ment of the cervical region, and right now let me state 
that Dr. Ashmore is going to have a laboratory for 
the demonstration of the physiologic movements of 
the spine at the New York Convention. This, alone, 
will be worth a trip to New York City. 

Last but not least, Dr. F. P. Millard of Toronto 
demonstrated his method of adjusting the spine in 
from three to five minutes. Those who saw him dem- 
onstrate will realize what a genius he is; but, Dr. 
Millard is only what he is because he is a student 
and therefore knows what he is doing. ; 

It is hoped that at the New York meeting every 
osteopath east of the Rockies will attend. Great things 
are in store for them. If you who could not attend 
the Los Angeles meeting feel that you can not attend 
the New York meeting because it is on the East Coast, 
remember that you can not afford to miss a meeting. 
If you haven't the money, borrow it and from the 
ideas that you get at the Convention you will be able 


to go home and earn it back a thousandfold. This is 
the consensus of opinion of the men and women who 
attended the Convention. 

Cart J. Jounson, D.O., 


Louisville, Ky. ’ Chairman of Technique. 


Muscle Technique Section 


The effort of the Department of Muscle. Tech- 
nique was received with appreciation and understand- 
ing. It was gratifying to see the interest and co-op- 
eration shown. This department is filling a manifest 
need, but it has been difficult to find doctors who could 
carry out their own convictions—who could teach and 
demonstrate at the same time. 

It is definitely understood that bony technique 
and muscle technique go hand in hand—are one unit. 
One cannot be restored and permanently maintained 
without the other being restored and permanently 
maintained. Their interrelationship is beyond dis- 
pute. To realize that ligaments are merely the “re- 
serve structures” which come into action when the 
muscles become weakened and give way; to realize 
that every muscle in the living, healthy body is in a 
state of tension or tone; to realize that in the main- 
tenance of normal posture, each group of muscles is 
silently balancing an antagonistic group, is an impor- 
tant advancement in anyone practicing the healing art. 
When the muscular balance is upset, whether by habit 
or force, or what not, deformity of the body develops. 
Deformity is more often due to lack of balance in 
the action of muscle groups, than any other one cause. 
Many bodies which have become deformed may be 
restored by exercising the disused muscles. 

Rest, motion ; activity, inactivity ; relaxation, con- 
traction ; passive, active—all are terms with which the 
physicians of our school are particularly familiar. It 
is just as essential for a physician to study action, or 
motion, or movement, as it is to study bony surfaces. 
It is just as essential to study movement as means of 
treatment as it is adjustment as a means of treatment. 
The two are inseparable. The ability to judge the 
respective values of activity and inactivity and their 
application, determines in a large measure our suc- 
cess. 

Dr. E. S. Merrill, whose body shows his applica- 
tion of the thought of this section, gave the opening 
talk. Those present will never forget him. He has 
the power of presenting his views so lucidly and so 
convincingly that it carried conviction to every mind 
and all felt inspired to attempt the same personal 
demonstration, which he had shown in his own 
physique. All who missed him missed a rare oppor- 
tunity. 

The idea of ptosis was carried in this department 
through the entire week. The most common cause for 
displaced bones, flat chest, abnormal spinal curves, pro- 
truding head, is relaxation or chronic contraction of 
the ligaments and muscles of the body. 

Dr. H. W. Forbes discussed ptosis of bony struc- 
ture in the cervical and dorsal regions with his usual 
clearness and definiteness. He dwelt particularly upon 
the occipito-atlantal lesions and gave the specific tech- 
nique in a masterly presentation. Dr. Evelyn R. Bush 
followed, demonstrating how to regain muscle tonicity 
in these areas. 

(Continued on page 784) 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Following in the wake of my illustrious prede- 
-cessors I realize is no easy task for one who believes 
in democracy pure and simple. 

It seems that in recent years osteopathy was 
swinging on a pivot and the rush to specialties was 
the need of the hour. 

It was soon learned we cannot all be specialists 
in certain lines and the clarion call was back to A. T. 
Still Osteopathy. We came into our own and the 
enthusiasm for straight osteopathy as I take up the 
reins of office is unbounded. 

The greatest need of our profession today is closer 
co-operation with that which we already have. The 
principle is greater than the individual. 

Let us not forget that principle but live up to it. 
Let us learn a little more about it by making ourselves 
better osteopaths and then we need not worry about 
our imitators. 

I believe in the printed page, but the best pub- 
licity we can derive is from the establishment of hos- 
pitals and clinics and our work in the treatment room. 
I believe our membership should be increased. There 
are many outside of the A. O. A. who would be an 
ornament to its ranks. 

I believe in independent osteopathic boards with- 
out equivocation. 

The House of Delegates can be made a better 
and more efficient working body. Of course, it is new 
and on trial. Too much time is lost in useless debate. 
The House should elect its own speaker. I am sure it 
will become the popular branch of the government 
of the A. O. A. in time. 

I recommend that a bureau of defense be estab- 
lished under the department of education for the pur- 
pose of answering all anti-osteopathic propaganda. 

We need more students. Efforts should be made 
to attract young men and women to osteopathy. Not 
sporadic, but continuous efforts. More friendly rela- 
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tions should exist between the profession and the col- 
leges. The criticism should be along constructive 
rather than destructive lines. 

We have a fine organization, a board of trustees 
to be proud of, and with our central office in Chicago, 
with Dr. C. J. Gaddis and Mr. R. H. McClure in 
charge we should go on apace. Our departments and 
bureaus are in charge of competent osteopaths and 
with the assistance of the flower of the profession we 
are bound to make 1923 the banner year in osteopathy. 

Dr. F. P. Millard, who enjoys an international 
reputation, will be your program chairman for the 
great New York meeting. That is sufficient notice 
the work will be well done. 

Let us work for intensive constructive osteopathy. 
Let us talk osteopathy in articulate language and we 
will understand each other. 

Every. schoolboy is familiar with that old poem 
about “footprints on the sands of time.’ It has fur- 
nished the theme for many essays, sermons and articles, 
Orators have descanted upon it and poets have sung 
in many measures of the beauty of the thought. One 
thing they nearly all forget to mention, and that is 
the direction in which they are pointing. Are they an 
indication that the traveller has been going forward 
or backward? 

The great question with us as individuals and as 
members of the organization; yes, with the A. O. A. 
and divisional societies themselves, although they re- 
flect the personalities of their leaders, lies in the 
direction which the footprints made by us upon the 
sands of time lead. Do they point in the direction 
of progress? Is there some great goal, some concrete 
object that will benefit humanity towards which they 
lead? Or do they describe a circle within the narrow 
bounds of which, the path has become so deep that it 
is almost impossible to step beyond its margin? 

Footprints that are worth following are constantly 
leading towards high ideals. The pursuit of an ideal 
if persisted in, will develop a broader vision all along 
the line, developing a more efficient personality, a more 
thorough knowledge of life itself, a broader sympathy 
for those who are less fortunate than we. Josh Bill- 
ings once said, “Consider the postage stamp, my friend, 
its usefulness consists in its ability to stick to one 
high ideals: persistent effort will bring its own reward. 
thing until it gets there.” It is so in the pursuit ot 

Our dues should be increased and commensurate 
with our importance in the therapeutic world. We 
should have a larger working capital 

Every osteopathic physician worthy of the name 
of osteopath should be in our ranks. If the discon- 
tented ones in our profession would exert as much 
energy in developing their opportunities as they do in 
ranting about our conditions, then indeed, we would 
leave “footprints on the sands of time” that storm nor 


tide could not efface. 
Gerorce W. Goooer, D.O., 


Boston, Mass. President A. O. A. 
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THE CONVENTION 

The Los Angeles Convention was in a class 
by itself, the coloring of which was notable, domi- 
nated by two outstanding features. First, Chair- 
man Swope must have worked day and night in 
order to secure so many interesting and practical 
features. The talent he enlisted, with hardly an 
exception, arose to the occasion and instructively 
and entertainingly outlined their work, which goes 
far toward making a meeting a great success. 
Secondly, the California osteopaths did themselves 
full justice. They certainly know how to put on 
a convention, giving it a setting of work and play, 
of social diversion and recreation, and withal a 
background of good fellowship, that would seem 
impossible to excel. This demands hard labor, 
judgment and experience which come only through 
love for their profession. The best traditions of 
the profession and of famed California were ex- 
emplified and fulfilled to a point of satiation. 


The attendance was most satisfactory, the en- 
thusiasm marked, and it was evident that every 
one had both a profitable and delightful time. 
The long distances traveled by many probably was 
an advantage to the meeting, for it meant that the 
participants were there for both business and 
pleasure and as a consequence were in no special 
hurry to return to their daily grind. It was a great 
meeting; well conceived and excellently sustained. 

Substantially and aggressively it was an 
osteopathic gathering, a striking feature being the 
intense interest taken in technique procedure. 
This should prove of definite value to future pro- 
gram builders. The great majority of those who 
attend conventions are practitioners, so that a 
happy blending of scientific papers and practical 
demonstrations is always well received. 

While we are on the subject of the program 
we would like to offer a suggestion. In view of 
the great interest manifested in technique (and this 
naturally means so much in our daily work), Why 
not put on still more and smaller divisions, select 
the most popular convention hours, make it a 
special point to get in direct and intimate touch 
with the participants? Then also select a. still 
greater number of technicians. For the wealth of 
the profession’s technique ability has barely been 
tapped. There are scores of exceptional physicians 
of five, ten, fifteen years, or more, experience who 
are literally the backbone of the profession, who 
‘now their work thoroughly, whom we have rarely 
heard. The accumulated experience of the profes- 
sion is far beyond what most of us realize. This 
feature should be systematically developed. 

It would seem that the House of Delegates 
could perform their work more expeditiously, pro- 
vided they are fairly conversant with some of the 
Matter, at least, that is to come before them, prior 
to the convention period. Momentous problems 
and precedents require dispassionate consideration 
and mature judgment. At best consideration of 
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the work must of necessity arise on the spur of 
the moment, but on the other hand it would seem 
that an important part should receive some mature 
thought before convention time, that is, on the part 
of most of the delegates, who, owing to the very 
nature of things have had no opportunity to give 
the problems careful consideration. Perhaps it is a 
difficult matter to adjust, but nevertheless it seems 
to us worthy of deliberation. 


That the Los Angeles meeting reflected a satis- 
factory year’s osteopathic progress was distinctly 
the consensus of opinion of those in attendance. 
Independence and individuality of thought and 
action as pertaining to osteopathic professional and 
school consciousness was clearly crystallized. There 
was marked evidence on the part of the vast ma- 
jority to uphold the best of our traditions, to 
further develop our scientific problems, to perfect 
themselves in practical every day osteopathic pro- 
cedure, to legitimately advance the many and varied 
resources of osteopath professional and_ social 
life. 

DR. STILL’S CONTRIBUTION TO SCIENCE 


The scientifically clear-sighted Dr. Lane suc- 
cinctly summed up Dr. Still’s contribution to sci- 
ence as inclusive of adjustment and immunity; 
the later being at least an indispensable condition 
to security against disease, for thereby the activity 
or function of the cells may be freely expressed. 
Dr. Lane clearly saw the true significance of these 
contributions and their bearing on present day 
medicine. He had a firm grasp of the history of 
science, a personal experimental knowledge of 
present day methods and tendencies, and, as a con- 
sequence, a vision of the work needed or required 
for tomorrow. He was enthusiastic for the future, 
firmly believing that the man of science could 
verify or confirm by methods of pure science the 
clinical results daily secured by osteopathic therapy. 

We emphasize this for the simple and sub- 
stantial reason he had respect only for vertftable 
facts, although like most scientists he would at 
times indulge his philosophical fancies, yet: he 
always knew where fact ended and hypothesis held 
sway. Laboratory facts have their limitations; 
still they are facts, nevertheless, depending upon the 
significance of their interpretation, which in their 
relationship to a very complex mechanism should 
always be carefully guarded or else some subse- 
quent fact, associated with the preceding one, may 
present an entirely different phase to the equation. 
But the interpretation of a series of facts may in 
time establish a theory, if sufficiently supported 
clinically, that is of commanding importance. 


Dr. Still was not a laboratory man in the sense 
as we understand the term today, but he had -the 
utmost respect for the laboratories of nature,,as 
all his writings vividly and abundantly .attgst. 
Although he was perfectly willing to trail the, facts 
discovered by the physiologist and chemist, still 
they must measure up with at least a modicum 
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of clinical substantiation. (And it is surprising 
how clearly he foresaw some of the developments 
of the past decade.) But we all realize that even 
today with all the present wealth of laboratory 
effort that the gaps are far in excess of the bridges 
and that as a consequence hypotheses pad many 
pages. We have been passing through a labora- 
tory age, which no doubt has colored and still is 
coloring our efforts to.an unwonted degree. Not 
that laboratory work is not well and good as far 
as its limitations permit, but rather that labora- 
tory work as some seem to be led to think can 
usurp the crown of scientific medicine, with every 
thing else thrown into the discard. This consti- 
tutes the fatal mistake upon the part of some. 
The laboratory controls or masters them unwar- 
rantedly, instead of utilizing the laboratory as 
simply one means to an end. Diagnosis and 
therapy have other important arrows in their quiver. 

Dr. Still’s diagnosis forte was the detecting, 
analyzing and interpreting of the minutiae of struc- 
tural registrations. His therapy was the applying 
of this knowledge. This meant to him far more 
than most of us are fully aware. Many of us saw 
his painstaking palpatory efforts, based upon a 
surprising knowledge of the living anatomy and 
physiology. But how many have been willing to 
devote even a respectable fraction of time to this 
work? All willingly grant that he was a genius, 
and still with such an example before us we fall 
down even in creditable imitative effort. This is 
a little hard to explain. It can’t all be due to lack 
of diligence or will power. Is it not probable that 
false hopes, based on certain accomplishments, in- 
spired by the present laboratory age has disrupted 
basic values? But there are evident signs that the 
pendulum is swinging back again, which, of course, 
means that it will carry and hold a certain gain 
of its extreme excursion, with an added impetus 
given to structural clinical prosecution. So prob- 
ably through contrast and evaluation we may con- 
fidently look forward to considerable accomplish- 
ment in the coming decade. 

This will inspire a fairly rapid development of 
two great phases of our needed work: First, a 
solid development of structural minutiae as_per- 
tains to functional and organic expression of dis- 
ease; second, the physiological laboratory elucida- 
tion of same. How comparatively little we know 
of the former, any clinician is well versed. And 
yet it is the clinician who has unrivalled oppor- 
tunity to make discoveries and advance the science. 
Too rarely, it would seem, he is imbued with suffi- 
cient power of observation, of exact palpatory 
acumen, of the need of classifying and systematiz- 
ing his data in order that the scientific import 
stands out in full relief. It would seem that too 
frequently he loses the significance of the osteo- 
pathic concept, and as a consequence he either 
drifts into lethargic routinism, or is a drifter sub- 
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ject to the first or any wind of vagary, or through 
poor judgment even attempts to “paint the lily.” 
Curious, is it not? Especially when he is daily 
dallying with the real values literally at his finger 
tips. 

In the second problem, our own physiological 
laboratory will have to solve many of our own 
problems ; just as a few have already been solved or 
at least partly solved. Who else will do it if we 
don’t? No one, of course, unless they come on 
it unawares, or through the opening up to them 
as incidentals or side issues, or until they see the 
problems as we do, which, by the way, may or may 
not be more than a possibility. But we should 
not think for a moment that physiology is any 
where near a sealed book, for as we have said the 
gaps remaining are far more numerous than the 
bridges extant, and osteopathic physiology is a 
particularly alluring field. This is a field that is 
hand in glove with the one of clinical registration. 


All of this comes directly back to the two great 
features of the healing art of the present—adjust- 
ment and immunity. 


Sir James Mackenzie is the champion of what 
is termed the clinical method in the study of dis- 
ease, believing that the greatest advance of the 
future will be along the lines of observing, detect- 
ing, analyzing and systematizing the early begin- 
nings of clinical symptoms and manifestations. 
That this is a greatly neglected field, no one car 
gainsay. That it has been set back, even trampled 
upon, by the age of laboratory methods is evident. 
And although the laboratory age has been fruitful, 
yet it has not, and to competent and experienced 
observers can not, measure up to expectations. It 
is another phase or aspect of the one-sided develop- 
ment of scientific medicine, rife through all periods 
of science advancement. Progress is always irregu- 


lar or spotted; something claims the attention for - 


a period, at the expense of other factors, or until 
it meets insurmountable obstacles or runs into a 
cul-de-sac. 


Of course signs and symptoms are often fleet- 
ing, sometimes illusory, but nevertheless they are 
real and tangible, deserve careful observation and 
analysis, for they represent the first beginnings of 
ill health, which owing to their historical impor- 
tance, their relationship to pathological processes, 
and often to their comparative ease of eradication, 
and to their bearing on preventive medicine, should 
receive particular attention and thought. 


Dr. Still’s contribution to science should re- 
ceive added interest here, in view of this tendency 
on the part of the medical profession, to say noth- 
ing of the solid osteopathic attainments of the past 
and present. For Dr. Still constantly iterated that 
his greatest concern was to detect and unravel the 
small beginnings of disease, the first irritations, 
which unrecognized, would in time lead to systemic 
involvement. This phase of the osteopathic con- 
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A. 
cept, the registration of structural changes follow- 
ing abnormal processes, or rather concomitant 
with them, should prove of great interest to the 
present clinical movement of observation and 
analysis of beginning symptoms, for within all 
likelihood most of the symptoms are synchronous 
with the osteopathic structural manifestation pro- 
cesses (in fact a part of them). They develop pari 
passu, being reflections, or signs and symptoms, 
albeit with a pathological base, of the same under- 
lying forces. 

We have often pointed out in these pages that, 
in our opinion, here is a wealth of research work 


of the first order, offering untold clinical values, to, 


be elucidated. Too many of us, like the older 
school, have been, and still are, dominated or 
obsessed by laboratory findings; that is their com- 
parative importance is too often not properly 
evaluated. Too ofter such findings are regarded 
as final; not simply one possible means to an end. 
And still, significantly enough, our inception, prac- 
tice and welfare have been dependent upon other 
factors—structural adjustment and right living. 
However, with this important advantage are we 
not overlooking some important threads of the 
texture? Isn’t it time that we delved a little deeper 
on the clinical side, getting clear back, that is com- 
prehensively, to inception and basic values? It 
would seem so. Such a _ procedure is obvious 
enough, provided practice squares with theoretical 
training. And in osteopathy there is no conflict 
between theory and practice. Dr. Still’s contribu- 
tion to science is clear enough in this regard. 

Now there are some basic features that, in 
our opinion, can be easily and vividly portrayed, 
which without question would make every student 
a better osteopath. We refer to animal experi- 
mental work, based on the osteopathic lesion eti- 
ology, pathology, prognosis and therapy. Nothing, 
we believe, could so impress and rivet the facts 
on the mind of the student than actual lesion study 
and dissection of fresh material. 

Unity of living structure and function being 
a substantial base of organic integrity, nothing else 
could give the practitioner a better and truer idea 
of fundamental values and necessities than an 
actual portrayal of interrelationship of tissue and 
concatenation of functional forces as shown by dis- 
section of the fresh subject. Note the revolutionary 
changes brought about by experimental surgery, 
‘of the vast gain obtained by an understanding of 
living pathology, something far different than dead 
house pathology. 

Then through previous lesion production, a 
definite understanding of the why and how of 
structural maladjustment and malalignment with 
their pathological interferences and disturbances 
may be obtained. Not only structural changes may 
be noted, but the finer and highly important effects 
of joint limitation, of ligament involvement, of 
contractions and contractures, of vessel injury, 
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particularly through diapedesis, and of damage to 
nerve tissue, the last two features traced to related 
viscera, which in turn upsets normal chemism. All 
of this, and more, is readily shown, with its bear- 
ing upon so-called objective and subjective mani- 
festations. Lessons like this drive home the oste- 
opathic concept with forcefulness and permanency. 

Complement the foregoing with a comparison 
of similar lesions upon a series of human subjects, 
checking up the same by clinical and laboratory evi- 
dence and the X-ray, would present a very helpful 
course. Then supplement this with a careful and 
systematic study of the pathogenetic forces, the 
underlying conditions and influences which make 
the osteopathic lesion possible—a feature of great 
value that has been repeatedly pointed out in the 
pages of the JOURNAL. 

This would give the technician some invalu- 
able suggestions for his daily work. At any rate, 
he will have far greater regard for the deep tissues 
of the spine and necessity for specific technique in 
order to secure the best results. We look upon 
it as exceedingly well worth while in giving one 
a fairly good picture of what actually occurs 
through lesion changes and how futile some of the 
technique methods practised must be. From the 
standpoint of eliminating wasted effort alone, it is 
a striking lesson. 


LESION SENSE 
Dr. Still had what may be termed lesion sense; 
just as a virtuoso who excels in technic has a 
music sense, or an expert chess player has. chess 
sense. He stressed the importance of native abil- 


_ ity, which means inherent, inborn or native genius 


in distinction to acquired ability. To him me- 
chanical ingenuity comprised as important part of 
native ability as it pertains to lesion sense. He 
often emphasized the point that skilful osteopaths 
must be born with certain inherent qualities or 
else attainment will be far from marked. No doubt 
a certain skill can be acquired through dogged de- 
termination, but unless a definite strain or quality 
is inborn there can be little hope of going beyond 
mediocrity. The all-important hereditary forces 
are dominant, that is determining, here as_ else- 
where. Environmental forces are largely develop- 
ing forces only. And this constitutes sound bio- 
logical teaching. These principles probably underly 
the great proportion of successes in all walks of 
life. 

We are more than ever convinced that Dr. 
Still’s insistence on early palpation practice is 
based on sound teaching. Precept, or to take be- 
forehand, instruct, teach, as a rule of action or 
conduct, has a very distinct advantage over any 
other method, especially in instiling the practical 
concept of osteopathy into the plastic brain of the 
student. Very much depends upon the right start. 
For medical teaching is complex, often contradic- 
tory, and too much reading other than anatomical 
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facts, during the early period of instruction, may 
unduly color and warp the direct and basic funda- 
mentals of osteopathic science. 

Dr. Still insisted that the lesion sense should 
be developed at an early period, so that the oste- 
opathic concept would be indelibly stamped upon, 
in fact made part of, the student’s mentality. And 
the longer we practice we are the more firmly con- 
vinced that he was right. This is the critical 
period of osteopathic education; the same as it is 
the critical period of any education. The right 
formulating and organizing influences based on 
actual experience means everything. It is akin to 
the establishing of good or bad habits, particularly 
if the underlying principles are logically and suff- 
ciently explained. Rules of thought and conduct 
are extremely potent forces, provided they are 
backed with detailed examples and actual experi- 
ence. 

A little of the right experience goes a long 
way toward the making of successful osteopaths. 
And the earlier that experience is obtained the 
better for the individual. For then he will not 
have a lot of lumber or rubbish to remove prior to 
his real mental evolvement. 

When we look back to the early day of Dr. 
Still’s personal teaching, we are struck with the 
fact that he personally supervised the introduction 
of the students to the treatment room. This came 
within the first few months of their course and 
included three or four hours daily work with him 
for several months at least. Other trusted teachers 
did their part also but he maintained a direct super- 
vision of the first few months, which we can now 
clearly understand that he considered the critical 
period. And it is not surprising for it is easy to 
recall the clumsiness of even some of the best 
operators, a certain uselessness and superfluousness 
of some of their teclinique procedures, and an oc- 
casional tendency to become confused by their 
reading of physiology and pathology texts. It 
should be remembered that osteopathy then was 
even more revolutionary than now. For symptomat- 
ology largely supplied the key to prescribing and 
drugs comprised the important part of therapy. in 
noting the genius of Dr. Still, this particular set- 
ting should not be overlooked. The revolutionary 
significance of osteopathy was far more striking 
then than now. But then as now clinical results 
told the tale. Then as now the drug story was of 
the same order as witness the following from 
Rowntree, “The Role and Development of Drug 
Therapy,” Collected Papers of the Mayo Clinic, 
1921: “Fundamentally, disease rests on functional 
and structural changes secondary to physicochemi- 
cal reactions. Pharmacology deals with the influ- 
ence of chemical or if you please physicochemical 
agents on the organism.” There is the gist of the 
medical concept succinctly stated, just as Dr. Atzen 
hasbeen stressing for some time. 
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Unless the lesion sense is made a constantly 
living and pulsating sense our clinical work will 
suffer and osteopathic development will come to 
a standstill. Probably it is no wonder that a few 
go chasing after false gods for the simple reason 
they are not grounded in practical osteopathy, 
Practical osteopathy is exceedingly difficult unless 
the right start is first secured: witness those who 
put in a hard day’s work by treating ten or fifteen 
ordinary cases. 

Three major diagnostic features stood out in 
Dr. Still’s mind when examining cases, as we re- 
call his work: surface temperature conditions, tone 
of soft tissues and status of interosseous structures, 
These were practiced in order named, owing to 
convenience and logicalness of examination, that 
is following observation and history, but not neces- 
sarily owing to significance of pathology. These 
gave the clues to structural abnormalities, to be 
followed by the details of the underlying pathology, 
which must be elicited in order to treat intelli- 
gently. 

Here is the substantial reason for the basis of 
an osteopathic sense, which means so much diag- 
nostically, therapeutically and economically. This 
is the difficult part of osteopathy, being not only 
radically different in concept from all other systems 
but requiring practiced skill and no little experi- 
ence in execution. Here is the reason why some 
practitioners are not “educated,” according to the 
minds of a few, when they are unable to give the 
characteristic features of the second stage of pneu- 
monia or to make a certain stain, although they 
may be highly successful in their practical work, 
whereas the carping critic could not possibly de- 
liver the goods. But this is not criticizing the 
seeker after facts nor the desirability of obtaining 
all knowledge possible, but rather the necessity of 
obtaining the proportional values of things, the 
broad principles underneath, their significance, and 
the practical ability to actualize the same, which 
if once secured will readily increase one’s capacity. 
For there is not a scientific fact but that can be 
made use of, provided its interpretation and setting 
can be elucidated. 

Osteopathy has successfully encountered a 
wide range of diseases. But this is far from mean- 
ing that all osteopaths have been equally success- 
ful in treating the same disorders. Much, very 
much, depends upon the lesion sense as exemplified 
in the individual practitioner. We believe that the 
greatest stride of the future will be made by those 
who will carefully record all signs and symptoms, 
make detailed structural examination, analyze and 
co-ordinate them, definitely adjust the harmonious 
inherent forces, lessen environmental friction, all 
in keeping with organic capacity. 

Lesion sense is no fanciful term. In exact 
proportion to the thoroughly developing of this 
sense will success in practice be assured. Oste- 
opathic education is no exception to the rule, that 
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there is no royal road to be found. It means that 
one should study all values, and with a sufficiently 
wide viewpoint in order to avoid the obstacles of 
shortsightedness and fancies; remembering that 
the vital organism is something more than struc- 
ture, more than chemism, than spirit, alone; that 
the body is something far more than a machine, 
which (machine) means that it has to be condi- 
tioned from without; that rather, it is pre-eminently 
a vital mechanism, which means that it is condi- 
tioned from within; and that a completely ad- 
justed structure is the vehicle essential for the 
actualization of the processes or forces of growth, 
repair and recovery. Herein is the patness, the 
necessity, for the thorough developing of the lesion 
sense. 


“EXPERIMENT! EXPERIMENT!” 

The quotation marks give Roger Bacon the 
credit for the words. They were written, then, 
between the years 1210-1293, seven centuries ago. 

Let us quote this imaginative, experimenting 
scientist a bit further: ‘‘Machines for navigating 
are possible without rowers.” Only recently one of 
these “machines” crossed the Atlantic ocean in less 
than six days. “Likewise, cars may be made so 
that without a draft animal they may be moved 
with incredible swiftness..—Tommy Murphy put 
one over the Indianapolis speedway last month at 
the rate of nearly two miles a minute. “And flying 
machines are possible.”—Yes, possible, with an 
altitude record of 29,000 feet, a distance record the 
breadth of a continent, and a speed record that 
changes too often to be tabulated at any moment 
as exact. 

The point is this: Roger Bacon saw these 
things seven centuries ago. We realize them today 
only through the means he exhorted man to use 
by his repeated cry, “Experiment! Experiment!” 

Dr. Still told us what osteopathy would do. 
He gave us the methods to use—only in good 
Anglo-Saxon words, “Dig On!” They mean the 
same thing as Roger Bacon’s “Experiment.” Pau- 
city of experimentation and not lack of scientific 
vision kept the world waiting seven centuries for 
what Bacon saw of steamboats, automobiles and 
airplanes. 

Ten thousand osteopaths, with gross incomes 
aggregating near ten million dollars, spend yearly 
ne-twenty-five hundredths (1/2500)—an oil im- 
mersion lens couldn’t detect it—for experimenta- 
tion! Yet experimentation is the only possible way 
through which we can even equal Bacon’s record of 
seven centuries in realizing what Dr. Still told us 
osteopathy can do. 

Is the moral plain? 


AsHEviLte, N. C. W. B. Meacuam, D. O. 


C Let us see which state can get the most letters to 
alifornia citizens urging them to vote for initiative 
No. 20 at the November elections. 
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WRITE TO CALIFORNIA!! 

Our California profession have up an. initiated 
measure to provide an osteopathic board ta license 
osteopathic applicants in that state. It is Initiated 
Measure No. 20 on the ballot of the November election, 
the first Tuesday in November. It is the duty of every 
osteopath in the United States to drop a line to every 
person he knows in California, and ask them to vote 
for No. 20—the initiative measure for an osteopathic 
board. 

From now until the first Tuesday in November 
let each of us strive to outdo the other in the number 
of letters we write to friends in California urging them 
to support No. 20 at the polls in November, and to 
ask their friends to do the same. Let us see which 
state in proportion to osteopathic numbers can get tlie 
most letters to California citizens. Here is a place 
we can all push shoulder to shoulder on one given 
proposition for our legislative activities in our respec- 
tive states will not be alive until after the November 
elections while the California measure being an initiated 
one will be voted on then. 

Osteopathy has never been defeated by initiative 
by the people. Do you want it to be? Well, then 
look in the glass and see as far as you are concerned 
the greatest single agency to prevent it. If you know 
some one in California and do not know the exact 
address, don’t think it too much trouble to phone 
to somebody in your town or call and get that ad- 
dress and drop a card or letter in behalf of No. 20. 
When you treat patients ask if they have friends or 
relatives in California and if they have, ask them to 
drop them a line to vote for the osteopathic measure 
No. 20 in November. Let us all have this issue on 
our minds and hearts every day from now until the 
first Tuesday in November. Where there are state 
meetings between now and then the opportunity should 
be taken to arouse enthusiasm for this fight. We do 
not often have an opportunity to hit all together at 
one point in the enemy’s line like this. Let’s not under- 
estimate or overlook our opportunities. 

Asa WILLARD, D.O, 

MissouLa, Mont. 


DR. GADDIS 

Beginning with the next issue of the JouRNAL 
Dr. C. J. Gaddis will become its editor. In fact, 
he will be secretary-editor of the Association. It 
is with the greatest of pleasure and happy antici- 
pation that we welcome Dr. Gaddis to the editorial 
chair, knowing that his service to the profession 
will be of the best. 

The doctor has had years of experience in edi- 
torial and organization work, as well as that of 
practitioner, combined qualities difficult to secure 
and still so essential to a thorough understanding 
of the profession’s needs. 

We know through experience that he will re- 
ceive the kindest of consideration, support and re- 
spect from all of the members. We confidently 
look forward to notable development and growth 
of the work of the Association. 
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DR. CHILES 

In the official changes finally consummated at 
the recent convention Dr. Chiles returns to private 
life as has been his earnest desire for some time. 
Dr. Chiles’ service to the Association has been of 
untold value owing to his sound judgment, definite 
purpose and a remarkably intimate knowledge of 
the history of osteopathic progress. 

The profession owes him a debt of gratitude 
that can never be repaid, for his resourcefulness 
has piloted us around many an imminent breaker 
which only intimate knowledge and keen judgment 
could possibly circumvent. 

It has been our privilege and pleasure to know 
the doctor for many years, and we are certain that 
Association members will attest to the good for- 
tune in having him at the center of activity during 
the important years of the profession’s developing 
period. May he live long and prosper. 


Muscle Technique Section 
(Continued from page 777) 

Circulatory ptosis was most ably discussed by 
Dr. Millard. How to prevent it was shown by Dr. 
Bush. By special request she demonstrated the exer- 
cises which are illustrated in Dr. Millard’s book on 
“Lymphatics.” She gave many exercises leading up 
to these movements, which simplified the illustrations. 

The ptosed foot, or broken arches, was discussed 
by Dr. R. K. Smith. He discussed how many of the 
foot troubles could be overcome by the wearing of 
right and left hosiery and the natural shaped shoe. 
He advised stressing on feet conditions in the talks 
given before Parent-Teachers Associations, clubs and 
other organizations by our many capable physicians 
during this next year. He advised the avoiding of 
technical language and making the principles laid down 
so clear that a child could easily understand. Dr. 
Smith considers this one of the most important phases 
of our work at the present time. 

Dr. Bush followed with a variety of simple, defi- 
nite exercises for strengthening the weakened muscles 
of the feet. The audience was turned into a real 
laboratory class and the majority of those present 
removed coat and collar and went through the move- 
ments illustrated, thus getting the real “feel” of the 
exercises, which Dr. Bush claims is an essential before 
the movement can be intelligently prescribed. 

The foot movements were enthusiastically re- 
ceived, as all could join in with little difficulty, and 
the personal application gave results which were un- 
deniable proof of their value. The amusement en- 
joyed while learning the technique in this section added 
greatly to the value of the work. 

Dr. Gladys Morgan gave some excellent slides 
of posture work which she has used in educational 
talks to the laity. Dr. Bush showed a movie film of 
exercises in paralysis and discussed it while it was 
being run. 

At the round table, which was presided over by 
Dr. Wimer Ford, every one had the opportunity of 


presenting any movements which had been found effec- — 


tive, or asking for movements to cover any special 
muscle groups. This afforded excellent opportunity 
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for discussion, which was conducted informally with 
good results. 

The slogan “S Y S”—Strengthen Your Spine— 
was adopted and the Section closed with enthusiasm 
and a desire for more time. 

In the Nervous and Mental Diseases Section 
Dr. H. W. Forbes put on some very strong work. 
Dr. Forbes presented clinics, going into detail of some 
unusual work he has been doing during the last year, 
and Dr. Bush gave physiological exercises to be used 
in nervous diseases. = Evetyn R. Busu, D.O. 

Louisville, Ky. 


Section Nervous and Mental Diseases 


The section of nervous and mental diseases met 
at 2:30 P. M., Wednesday, July 5th, in the Theatre 
Auditorium. In the absence of the regular chair- 
man and secretary of the section, Dr. H. W. Forbes 
presided and called for an election of a secretary 
from the floor. Dr. Edythe F. Ashmore was 
elected and herewith presents the minutes of the 
meetings. 

The election of a chairman for the 1923 conven- 
tion being in order, Dr. Ivan Dufur was nomin- 
ated and elected. By a favorable vote, signatures 
were secured for the continuance of the section at 
the next convention. 

Dr. Harry W. Forbes was the first speaker, pre- 
senting an interesting clinic and profitable paper 
upon “External Hydrocephalus and its Treatment.” 
The significant effect of osteopathic treatment upon 
the regulation of cerebro-spinai fluid, its produc- 
tion and distribution, was clearly demonstrated. 
Due to lack of time, Dr. Forbes emphasized one 
method of procedure only, namely, the lifting of 
the occiput, patient supine, for the purpose of free- 
ing the avenues of exchange between cerebral 
dural spaces and spinal ones, so that congestion of 
sub-dural fluid may be overcome. 

In this connection, Dr. Forbes digressed to 
speak of the results he has obtained in hundreds of 
cases of locomotor ataxia, through slight traction 
and dorsal extension freeing the lymph circulation 
along the posterior nerve roots to the posterior 
spinal root gauglia. It is hoped that Dr. Forbes 
will choose to discuss fully the treatment of tabes 
dorsalis at the next meeting. 

Dr. Evelyn R. Bush gave an instructive but 
brief exposition of exercises whose purpose is to 
control cerebrospinal lymph circulation, a subject 
which should be placed in a separate department to 
include physiological exercises and after-treatment 
following lesion correction. 

Friday afternoon the section met again and 
listened to two excellent papers, the first being, 
“The Osteopathic Treatment of Facial Neuralgia’: 
the second, “The Treatment of Paraplegia.” 

Epytue F. Asumore, D. O. 


Pasadena, Calif. Section Secretary. 


Bureau of Public Health 

The program given under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Public Health proved most successful 
both from the standpoint of interest and of atten- 
dance. The address given by Dr. Geo. M. Laughlin 
upon the prevention and treatment of small-pox 
was practical and suggestive. He gave his per 
sonal experience with the disease when It was 
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Orton S. Mitver, D, O., St. Louis 


Vice-President, who presided at the Los An- 
yeles Session and was re-elected 


C. J. Gappes, D. O., OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Who becomes executive officer of A. O. A., as 
Secretary-Editor. He comes to Chicago Office, 

Sept. I 


Evetyn R. Busu, D. O., Lovutsvitie, Ky. 


Nex ly elected Second Vice-P resident, a leader 
in the IVomen’s Association 


Cuester D, Swore, D, O. Wasuincton, D. C. 


Iho prepared and carried through the Satis- 
factory Program 
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F. P. Mittarp, D. O., Toronto, Ont. JosEPHINE L. Peirce, D. O., Lima, 
Elected Trustee of A. O. A. An artist in treat- Retiring as Active President of the Ioman’s 
ment room and with pencil Association, she is elected Trustee of A, O. A. 


S. Keyes, D. O., Minn. Geo. V. Wesster, D. O., CarTHAGE, N. Y. 
Active as Secretary of his State Osteopathic Well known as Public Educator. President of 
Examining Board and elected for three years his State Society and elected Trustee of 


as Trustee of A, O. A. A, O. A. 
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Roperta Wimer-Forp, D. O., SEATTLE, WaAsu 
James M. Fraser, D. O., Evanston, It. Who Presid 
10 becomes President of the Osteofathic 
Who as Chairman of Transportation Commit- Women’s -lssociation 
tee won thanks of hundreds of members 


W. C. Briguam, D. O., Los ANGELES W. V. Gooprettow, D. O., Las ANGELES 


Local Trustee, whose attention to details con- Whose work as Chairman of Entertainment 
tributed much to success of meeting was an outstanding feature of meeting 
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epidemic in Kirksville, and also his method of 
handling it when both his own children were vic- 
tims of the dreaded infection. 

He was followed by Dr. Ellen B. Ligon of 
Mobile, Ala., who gave her experience with the 
use of cantharidin plaster as recommended by Dr. 
A. T. Still. She reported a case where the plaster 
was used on one member of the family where there 
was no history of vaccination, and the virulence 
of the disease was much less than with another 
member of the same family who had been vacci- 
nated but did not use the plaster. 

The paper on the treatment of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases by Dr. Beatrice L. Jemmette was 
full of interest and suggestion, and it proved the 
immediate means of bringing help to a resident of 
Los Angeles who had been given up as a hopeless 
case. The subject referred to was examined later, 
and plans to go to Macon for treatment. This 
demonstrates the benefit of bringing the results of 
our work before the public. 

The second period assigned to the Public 
Health Bureau was given over to a practical dem- 
onstration of the manner of putting on a Children’s 
Health Conference. The local chairman, Dr. Glen 
Copeland had the equipment all arranged and every 
detail was most complete. In the two hours allowed 
for this part of the program, twenty-five children 
were given a thorough physical and mental exam- 
ination—thus benefiting the children as well as 
demonstrating to the assisting physicians a syste- 
matic method for conducting such conferences. 

It is most essential that the members of our 
profession should understand that these confer- 
ences are not competitive, and that no scores or 
percentages are given out. It is a conference of 
physicians and parents for the purpose of deter- 
mining the development and permanent physical 
condition of the children submitted for examination, 
and the results are made known to the parents 
only. It is not for the purpose of discovering only 
the 100% babies, as was formerly the case. That 
plan militated against the very object that was 
sought when it was vie custom to give prizes or 
blue ribbons or honorable mention in the news- 
papers to those receiving the highest scores. Under 
those circumstances only those parents who 
thought their babies would win cared to enter the 
contest. Those who had any suspicion that their 
little ones had defects kept them in the seclusion 
of their own homes. 

The advancement of Public Health is primarily 
a matter of education, and only by educating the 
public can we get the results desired. Much has 
been accomplished in the past few years, but we 
' stand only on the threshold of possibilities in Pub- 
lic Health work. May the next year show great 
advance in our ideals, our plans, and our achieve- 
ments. Jenette H. Bortes, D. O., 
Denver, Colo. Chairman. 


Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Section 
__ The program opened in the main convention hall 
with a talk by Dr. C. W. Young, and a demonstration 
of laryngeal technique. He showed in a very interest- 
img manner how it was possible to insert two, three 
or four fingers in the mouth of the patient and by 
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lifting the epiglottis bring on an expulsive effort on the 
part of the patient which cleared the larynx of any 
secretion of mucous or pus. Dr. Young mentioned 
very favorable results in such things as whooping 
cough, laryngitis and even suspected tuberculosis. 

Dr. Goodfellow covered the latest ideas in etiology 
of adenoids, mentioning the frequency of co-existent 
enurisis. He said that every mouth breathing child 
had adenoids and advocated removal with the Gradel 
Adenotome by means of which the specimen may be 
examined thoroughly. 

Dr. L. S. Larimore spoke on Asthenopia and its 
frequent existence as a result of sinuitis. This type 
of cases could not be relieved by the fitting of glasses 
but must be relieved of the causative sinuitis. 

Dr. George V. Webster gave a fine paper on the 
lymphatics of the nose and throat. He emphasized 
the necessity of keeping patent the lymphatic drainage 
and increasing the ingestion of lime salts, particularly 
those contained in certain vegetables. He also recom- 
mended close attention to elimination of toxins. He 
said almost any case of enlarged lymphatic glands or 
abscesses could be controlled by close attention to these 
points. 

Dr. Bush discussed the cause of tinnitus aurium 
and gave as his opinion that it was the result of slight 
movement of secretion in the middle ear. This sound 
in these cases is greatly magnified as is shown in acute 
otitis media where we have a temporary tinnitus from 
the same causes. 

Very interesting discussions followed these papers 
in which many joined and added some good practical 
points. Dr. L. W. Bush was re-elected chairman of 
the section for the next annual convention in New 
York City. L. M. Busn, D.O., Chairman. 


Ophthalmology Society Meeting 

The Sixth Annual Convention of the American 
Osteopathic Society of Ophthalmology and Otolaryng- 
ology held on July 10th, 11th and 12th at the’ Hotel 
Clark, Los Angeles, California. The mornings were 
devoted to clinical work and the afternoons gave the 
members of the society opportunity to hear of the 
progress of the science through the medium of a series 
of well prepared papers on subjects of unusual interest. 

The officers of the year ending were given a 
unanimous vote of thanks and appreciation and new 
officers elected. W. V. Goodfellow of Los Angeles 
was chosen to guide the destinies of the society for 
the year beginning in the capacity of President, while 
Charles C. Taliaferro of Pittsburgh will assist as Vice- 
President. The new Secretary-Treasurer is Jerome 
Watters, Newark, N. J. 

The progressive strides made in the improvement 
of the Journal of the Osteopathic Ophthalmology, 
Rhinoly and Otolaryngology, the official publication of 
the American Osteopathic Society of Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology, prompted the members to re-elect 
for a term of two years, the incumbent staff: Glenn 
S. Moore of Chicago, Editor, and Charles C. Taliaferro, 
Managing Editor, resulting in the promise from these 
two to develop a bigger and a better paper during 
this period. 

Under the efficient management of Dr. P. T. 
Collinge, as chairman of the local committee, forty-six 
patients were examined by the Drs. Goodfellow, Lari- 
more, Hunter, Taliaferro, Kalt, Cuyton, Reeks, Ruddy, 
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Moore and Collinge, in the several rooms as arranged 
for ear, nose, and throat conditions. The special re- 
fraction clinical work was in charge of Drs. Biddle, 
Rifenbark, Cunningham, Hunter and Abegglen. The 
surgical clinics were handled at the several hospitals 
and sixteen patients were operated upon during the 
convention, the work being done by Drs. Ruddy, 
Goodfellow, Larimore, Reeks and Howard. 

The examination clinics included the following dis- 
eases: Deafness; otitis media; mastoiditis; rhinitis, 
turgescent; rhinitis, hyperplastic; rhinitis, specific; 
sinusitis ; foreign body in throat; cataract; pterygium ; 
dacryocystitis ; tonsils, hyperplastic; tonsils, infected ; 
adenoids ; pyorrhea. 

The surgical clinics included the following opera- 
tions: Tonsillectomies; adenoidectomies;  turbinec- 
tomies; sinus drainage; endonasal, frontal, ethmoid, 
antrum, operation; pterygium operation; cataract ex- 
traction; mastoidectomy. 

The perfect weather and the charming city lent 
a great deal to the enthusiasm of the members who will 
count this convention among the most pleasant ex- 
perience of their careers. 


CHICAGO. GLENN S. Moore, D.O. 


Surgical Section 


The National Convention, | would say, was a de- 
cided success. Everyone seemed very enthusiastic, 
eager to hear every speaker, and many expressed them- 
selves to me as having the time of their lives, besides 
Jearning much of new things regarding treatment. All 
the different sections each day were well attended, 
especially the surgical section. 

Our program on Monday afternoon drew an espe- 
cially large crowd, and much discussion followed. It 
was in the form of an illustrated lecture or symposium 
on the Surgical and Pathological conditions of the 
external genitalia of the female, paying particular at- 
tention to the different points of local irritation which 
are so.often overlooked. 

Thursday afternoon’s program took up bedside 
surgical diagnosis and laboratory interpretations ; and 
the discussions followed brought out many good points, 
which, I am sure, were of benefit to us all. 

K. P. Baer, D. O., 


Los Angeles. Chairman. 


Osteopathic Women’s National Association 


The second annual convention was preceded by a 
meeting of the executive board, on Friday, June 30th. 
The convention proper was called to order at 9:00 
A. M. July Ist. Invocation by Rev. Maud Galigher, 
Los Angeles; address of welcome, Dr. Jennie C. Spen- 
cer, Los Angeles, followed by a response and Presi- 
dent’s address, Dr. Josephine L. Peirce, Lima, Ohio. 
(Address published elsewhere in JOURNAL.) 

Preceding the president's address, she briefly out- 
lined her activities of the year as follows: (1) Final 
preparation and forwarding of the minutes and reports 
of the Cleveland O. W. N. A. convention to all mem- 
bers; (2) Revision and compiling of material for the 
third edition of our Children’s Health Conference 
Blanks, of which 10,000 were printed and forwarded, 
free, to all requests of not only our members but all 
A. O. A. members as well; (3) Supervision of office 
supplies, including stationery, membership blanks, re- 
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newal blanks, etc., and forwarding the same to office 
and chairman of committees; (4) Attendance at state 
osteopathic meetings and district meetings. Also 
numerous duties in connection with other organiza- 
tions; (5) General correspondence, including: (a) Pro- 
gram building for state associations and city clubs; 
(b) Plans to stimulate organization of local units; (c) 
Application for membership in the National Council 
of Women and details until final acceptance. 

Reports were made by the several committee 
heads, after which a round table with Dr. Helena L. 
Messerschmidt, of Butte, Mont., as moderator, was the 
order of business, the following subjects ‘being dis- 
cussed: ‘What Is the Goal of the O. W. N. A.?” 
“What Does the O. W. N. A. Mean to Individual 
Women?” Dr. Leonora Grant, Seattle, Wash.: “How 
Does the O. W. N. A. Benefit the Community?” Dr. 
Gwladys M. Morgan, San Diego, Calif.; “The Relation 
of the O. W. N. A. in the Field to College Women,” 
Dr. Louisa Burns, Los Angeles, Calif.; “How Can the 
Local Division Best Serve the State and National 
Organization?” “What Is the O. W. N. A.’s Greatest 
Need Today?” “Advantage of Sending Delegates to 
Convention Outside Our Profession,’ Dr. Louise P. 
Crow, Los Angeles, Calif.; “What Women Students 
in Osteopathic Colleges Would Like from O. W.N., A, 
Members in the Field,” Miss Winnie A. Fleming, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. Grace Stratton-Airey, member Utah Legisla- 
ture, discussed “Need of Organization Associations 
Outside Our Profession’; Dr. Mary Gamble, Salt 
Lake, spoke on “Civic Responsibilities of Osteopathic 
Women.” 

Afternoon session: “Fields of Service Outside 
the Office for Osteopathic Women.” Drs. Cora M. 
Tolle, Prescott, Arizona; Jennie C. Spencer, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Margaret Craigie Brewington, president, 
New Mexico Osteopathic Women’s Club, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Pathological Psychology, Dr. Beatrice L. Jem- 
mette, Still-Hildreth Sanatorium, Macon, Mo. 

At the election of officers, the following were 
elected: President, Dr. Roberta Wimer-lord, Hoge 
Bidg., Seattle, Wn.; Hon. President, Josephine L. 
Peirce, Lima, Ohio.; First Vice-President, Dr. Grace 
Stratton-Airey, Salt Lake City, Utah; Second Vice- 
President, Dr. Chloe Riley, 14 E. 31st, New York 
City; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Leonora Grant, 4756 
University Place, Seattle, Washington ; Corresponding 
Secretary, Dr. Pauline Mantle, New 1st National Bank 
Bldg., Springfield, Il.; Auditor, Dr. Edith Cave, 25 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Saturday evening, from 8:00 to 10:00, a much 
enjoyed reception was held at the residence of Dr. 
Lora Emery. 

Monday evening the world famous “Follies” for 
women only were held under the direction of Dr. 
Evelyn R. Bush of Louisville. 

The luncheon in charge of the Los Angeles women 
of July 5th, with Mrs. George A. Still, Kirksville, Mo., 
as the speaker, was a decided success. 


The Los Angeles Session 
Four times in its history the American Osteop- 
athic Association has held its annual gathering in the 
“Far West,” as we call it. First at Denver in 1905, 
a notable meeting in which President McConnell gave 
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ys and the world a glimpse of what actually takes 
place in the tissues of the human viscera as a result 
of the bony lesion. It was the high water mark of 
our progress and development to that point. I am not 
sure but that in one important particular it was the 
high water mark for our meetings up to the present 
time. Not that we have not made progress since ; with 
the microscope and the x-ray we have gone far past 
what we knew and what Dr. McConnell revealed to 
us on the screen that day. But I doubt if, at any 
meeting, there has been the thrill to those who heard 
it as came to us at that remarkable meeting. Again 
at that meeting our membership reached the 1,000 
mark. (And by the way, when are we going to have 
another presidential address devoted to scientific sub- 
jects or development? True a business address should 
be made to the Board and House, but are not the 
membership and the profession entitled to hear from 
our most elevated officer a discussion of our relations 
to current scientific development and current sociologic 
problems into which we fit? A word to a wise presi- 
dent or president-to-be is sufficient—I thank you.) 

In 1910, after five years, in which in physical 
numbers, in the growth of our institutions and many 
other particulars there had been marked development, 
we met in San Francisco. A queer meeting in the 
many particulars; we lacked a majority of the Board 
of Trustees with which to do business, all of which 
had to be deferred until after the election when the 
new members could serve. This was in the midst of 
our days of bitter feelings, even personalities, growing 
out of our differences of opinion on legislation. There 
were many who thought that our salvation lay in com- 
plete separation from the medical profession in secur- 
ing our practice acts. There were some who maintained 
that the standing and prestige we required could only 
be established by taking the same examinations and 
assuming our duties, responsibilities, and privileges 
along with medical men on joint boards. The elec- 
tion of President of that year hinged very largely 
on this question. The fight resulted in a decided vic- 
tory for the independent examining boards. 

In 1915 in the Northwest at Portland, Oregon, the 
clans again assembled. This time the world war had, 
for a full year, been in progress and we had had, in 
the intervening years, more or less warfare and dis- 
sentions of our own. Our courses of study had been 
rapidly increased from two to three years, from three 
to four years, with insistence on rigid enforcement of 
high entrance requirements, and the curtailment of the 
graduates had become evident. There was friction 
among the colleges. There was distrust and feeling 
among the friends and supporters of the several col- 
leges. This meeting served as a clearing house and 
exchange for these conflicting opinions, and as much, 
perhaps, was accomplished in this way, privately and 
behind the scenes, as in the open sessions of the meet- 
ing, 

For the Fourth Time in the West 

The fourth meeting to the West Coast was de- 
layed a few years on account of the inconvenience and 
cost of travel until the conditions a year ago seemed 
'o make the prospects of a good meeting hopeful. So 
with an attendance which was fully up to expectations, 
our Twenty-Sixth Annual gathering was assembled at 

8 Angeles on July 3rd. The general program has 
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come to be a comparatively small part of the sum total 
of our meetings. The sections are now allotted con- 
siderably more time than is given to the program of 
the general session. The preliminary conferences, the 
meetings of the House of Delegates, important com- 
mittees, and the Board of Trustees make up a net work 
which requires a good head to figure out and provide 
for. And here, let it be said, that Program Chair- 
man Swope had done his work wisely and .well. 
Through long and faithful service on the Board, he 
has a familiarity with the needs and with the neces- 
sities which make for a succesful meeting for all of 
which he had provided with real skill, in addition to the 
most satisfactory program which he had arranged. 
The average member, when he sees a good meeting, 
well balanced and with diversified subjects, handled 
smoothly and fairly on time, can’t begin to realize the 
time, effort and familiarity with the meetings which 
have been expended and for which he is under obli- 
gation to the Program Chairman and many members 
of the Local Arrangements Committee. 
Entertainment Superb 

And here again a tribute should be paid the mem- 
bers of the Local Arrangements Committee. I hesi- 
tate to begin to mention the names of those to whom 
we are under obligation for the best entertainment 
features we have ever enjoyed. The ride of a hundred 
or more miles through points of interest in and 
about the city, the Barbecue at the Old San Gabriel 
Mission, and the Mission Play itself will stand out 
in the memory of those who have seen and enjoyed 
the world’s greatest attractions. With the thousand 
or more guests, three hundred or more cars in line, 
with none lost or astray and no accidents which had 
not been foreseen and previously provided for, that 
afternoon and evening’s entertainment stands as a 
tribute to the organizing genius of someone, and as 
Dr. W. V. Goodfellow has the official title as head of 
the entertainment committee, we can mention only his 
name. And while he was at almost every point when- 
ever he was wanted, he must have had valuable aids 
whose sacrifice for the comfort and convenience of 
their guests should give them all of the satisfaction 
which comes from the successful accomplishment of 
worthy purposes. 

Dr. Curtis Brigham, the A. O. A. Trustee, was on 
duty in season and out of season looking after the 
needs of the Board of Trustees and of the general 
convention, sections, and House of Delegates. Drs. A. 
M. Weston and Ernest Bashor, in their respective lines, 
rendered constant and efficient service. 

While we are on the entertainment feature, the 
banquet deserves a real place. No where in the world, 
we told Dr. Goodfellow when it was over, and we are 
now telling the profession in every city and town, than 
in Los Angeles, could five hundred and twenty of our 
people have been seated at a $5.00 banquet. More than 
five hundred people seated in a beautiful room, dec- 
orated to perfection, is an inspiration one gets not 
many times in his short life. There were novel fea- 
tures as when a small car with a huge orange, out of 
which a beautiful movie star emerged and distributed 
the sun-kissed fruit to those who were lucky to catch 
it from her comely hand. Seated at the speaker’s 
table were several movie stars, men and women friends 
of our profession, just to show us, no doubt, that they 
are real people similar to the rest of us, only endowed 
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by nature with more beauty, personality and attrac- 
tiveness. 

Any such function with the talented Dr. Bowling 
would be a success. The other speakers, the appoint- 
ments and surroundings, the food and music might 
serve to rank it in the superlative degree, but Dr. 
Bowling, at the head of the table, would make such 
a gathering a success. Some of the most delightful 
entertainers in song, rhyme and impersonation we have 
ever heard, in addition to the President of the South- 
ern California University, were among the attractions 
upon whom the toastmaster had the opportunity to 
play. In the absence of President Scothorn, Past 
President Waldo represented the out-going administra- 
tion in a most witty vein and President-elect Goode 
responded in a happy manner for the incoming ad- 
ministration. 

We are told that a wonderful golf course was 
provided for those who own the necessary clubs and 
are able to pay the caddies. Among the fortunates 
were Dr. H. H. Fryette, Chicago; C. F. Ford, San 
Francisco, and H. W. Conklin, Battle Creek, who were 
successful in competition for beautiful cups. 

As more of us get further away from our gradu- 
ation day the opportunities of reunion of classes, 
alumni associations and fraternal clubs come to mean 
more and more to us, and ample provision had been 
made at this meeting for them. Several hundred mem- 
bers of the Atlas Club motored to Pasadena and en- 
joyed an excellent dinner and serious as well as witty 
addresses and impromptu responses from a dozen or 
so of the old timers and of the more recent graduates. 
Dr. Ruddy was the very bright toastmaster and di- 
rector of the evening’s entertainment. 

The preliminary business meetings, as was to have 
been expected, could not be held before the arrival 
of the Special bringing about one hundred fifty mem- 
bers, officers and trustees from the East. They report 
a wonderful trip and presented resolutions to the 
House, which were adopted expressing the apprecia- 
tion of all concerned for the wonderful service and 
equipment placed at their disposal by the Santa Fe 
Railroad. Asa further appreciation of those who were 
fortunate to enjoy this trip signed a letter to Chairman 
James M. Fraser of Evanston, Transportation Chair- 
man, in charge of the train. before the arrival of this 
train, it was impossible to get a quorum of the Board. 
Likewise the conferences on Legislation and Educa- 
tion on Sunday afternoon were not largely attended 
nor was there the general discussion in these confer- 
ences which have sometimes marked those of previous 
years. Maybe these conferences no longer serve so 
useful a purpose as they once seemed to serve. 

At the start, due to the unexpected death of the 
wife of President Scothorn and of his consequent ab- 
sence from the meeting, a feeling of deep sorrow per- 
vaded and a more or less leaderless state of affairs 
existed. As soon, however, as the House met and the 
Board found itself able to organize with a quorum, the 
work was taken up in earnest and dispatched in a satis- 
factory manner. 

Is the House a Success? 

The experiment was tried of having a trained 
parliamentarian sit with the presiding officer in the 
sessions of the House of Delegates. We cast no re- 
flection upon the parliamentarian or parliamentarians 
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in general when we say that what the House needs js 
not a parliamentarian but a wish on the part of the 
delegates to do business effectively and expeditiously 
and not seize every possible opportunity to show one’s 
knowledge of parliamentary procedures. No _parlia- 
mentarian and no presiding officer can cut off debate 
nor is it desirable that this arbitrarily be done. The 
delegates are there by order of their Division Society 
to represent that society in the discussion and in the 
determining of the questions properly coming before 
the House. What, then, is needed is an appreciation 
of the fact that one man or woman, in order to show 
his own wit or wisdom, may take up a half hour or an 
hour of the time of seventy-five delegates in a more 
or .less unprofitable discussion, which means that he 
has wasted from forty to seventy-five hours of time, 
very valuable at these meetings to the Delegates of 
the House. 

This is the first time the writer has sat in the 
House of Delegates, though he has had a part in the 
deliberations in the Board of Trustees for fifteen or 
eighteen years. The writer is not ready to say, as 
several conservative members remarked to him, that 
the House of Delegates is a failure and is doomed to be 
displaced by the old order of things. However, unless 
the delegates are willing to assume the responsibilities 
that are theirs and unless a program is arranged for 
the House so that in one or two sessions, five or six 
hours all told, the business of the session can be dis- 
posed of, this prediction for the early passing of the 
House will be fulfilled. 

Very clearly the House is the legislative body of 
the A. O. A. It determines the general policies of 
the association. Its members are the means of taking 
back to the members of the profession in the Division 
Societies information regarding the development, the 
advancement and the problems confronting the profes- 
sion. It should indicate its approval or disapproval 
of the important recommendations made in the De- 
partment and Bureau reports. It should have from 
the executives or from the trustees a succinct report 
of the work of the year just ended, and recommen- 
dations for the future based on the intimate acquaint- 
ance of the executives and board with the work just 
passed through their hands. 

It is no condemnation of the system, and it is no 
criticism of the officers and executives, that such an 
outline was not prepared for the House at the last 
session. We should not be hasty in forming con- 
clusions. We should be patient and tolerant. The 
resolution introduced by Dr. Elfrink and adopted if 
carried out in its letter and spirit for the next meet- 
ing will go far toward determining whether or not we 
have the right machinery for the conduct of our busi- 
ness. 2 

This was not a great meeting, no thrills, no 
climaxes, no dramatic scenes, and incidents. There 
was evidence of progress made by the profession. 
There was a warrant for expectation for progress and 
development for the future. The major activities ot 
the past year had been more along the lines of external 
development, of giving to the public a knowledge of 
osteopathy ; though it is true that a long step in the 
right direction had been made in the classification of 
our osteopathic colleges. Six of these recognized in- 
stitutions had conformed to the board's requirements 
and submitted their data and had been accordingly 
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classified. One of the recognized institutions, as an- 
nounced in the Journat for June, 1922, had refused 
to show the spirit of co-operation and declined to sub- 
mit the required data and no effort had been made to 
classify that institution. The recommendation of the 
Department of Education was that the recognition 
of the Board extended this college be withdrawn, but 
members of the profession who took a keen interest in 
the college in question, along with the representatives 
of the Associated Colleges, asked that another year be 
extended this college before the recognition be for- 
mally withdrawn from it. The Board finally took 
action accordingly. 

The new A. T. Still College of Osteopathy and 
Surgery located at Kirksville, Missouri, of which Dr. 
George M. Laughlin is president, was tentatively rec- 
ognized, as the following resolution adopted by the 
Board shows: “Resolved by the Board of Trustees 
of the American Osteopathic Association that we en- 
dorse the plan of organization and proposed opera- 
tion of the Andrew T. Still College of Osteopathy and 
Surgery of Kirksville, Missouri, and that the Ameri- 
can Osteopathic Association hereby give tentative rec- 
ognition to this institution ; and be it further resolved, 
that after said college is in operation said college shall 
be inspected as soon as possible after its opening ses- 
sion, and if found satisfactory to the Department of 
Education it shall be granted such recognition as will 
permit its graduates membership in the American 
Osteopathic Association.” 

Officers Nominated and Elected 

The election of officers as usual was one of the 
exciting incidents of the meeting. A session was held 
on the morning of Tuesday, July 4th, to hear nomina- 
tions for officers. Nominations for President having 
been called for, Dr. C. H. Spencer placed in nomina- 
tion Dr. C. D. Swope of Washington, D. C.; Dr. John 
Peacock, Jr., nominated Dr. George W. Goode of 
Boston, seconded by Dr. Smith of that city; Dr. E. 
R. Booth presented Dr. W. A. Gravett of Ohio; Dr. 
E. Clair Jones named Dr. H. M. Vastine of Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Dr. N. C. Glover in behalf of North Caro- 
lina, Virginia and Middle Atlantic States seconded 
the nomination of Dr. Swope. 

For First Vice-President Dr. S. H. Kjnerer nomi- 
nated Dr. O. S. Miller of St. Louis; Dr. A. L. Evans 
nominated Dr. Evelyn Bush of Louisville, Kentucky. 
Nominations for five trustees to succeed those whose 
term expire were made as follows: Dr. S. H. Kjnerer 
of Kansas City by Dr. Daniels; Dr. F. P. Millard of 
Toronto by Dr. Atzen; Dr. Josephine L. Peirce of 
Ohio by Dr. Bush; Dr. Leslie S. Keyes of Minnesota 
by Dr. Elfrink; Dr. John Peacock, Jr., of Rhode 
Island by Dr. Rosebrook; Dr. H. M. Vastine by Dr. 
Drew; Dr. H. L. Chiles by Dr. Waldo; Dr. W. W. 
Vanderburgh by Dr. Goode ; Dr. W. A. Gravett by Dr. 
Ward; Dr. W. F. Link of Tennessee by Dr. Evans; 
Dr. G. V. Webster by Dr. Fraser; Dr. E. Clair Jones 
by Dr. Shain. 

At the election the following day, Dr. Booth with- 
dew the nomination of Dr. Gravett who had not 
reached the meeting, and ballot was taken on the re- 
maining three names. This resulted in no vote, and 
the dropping of Dr. Vastine; on the second ballot Dr. 

de was declared elected, having seventy-seven votes 
o sixty-three for Dr. Swope. There being but one 
nomination each for First Vice-President and for Sec- 
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ond Vice-President, the vote of the Association was 
cast by the Secretary for Dr. O. S. Miller of St. Louis 
and for Dr. Evelyn R. Bush of Louisville, respectively. 


On the first ballot for election of the Trustees, 
Chiles, Webster, Millard and Peirce each received a 
majority of the total votes cast and were declared 
elected. On second ballot for the fifth trustee, Dr. L. 
S. Keyes received the majority vote and completed the 
election. 

One of the incidents of the meeting in which keen 
interest was taken was the lecture by Dr. Albert Abrams 
of San Francisco. Dr. Abrams has a fund of expe- 
rience in testing body reactions and reflexes and he 
seems to have made a very favorable impression upon 
those who heard him. The old question came up in 
this case, as has come up before when non-members 
and people, professional or otherwise, outside of the 
osteopathic ranks have been invited to appear upon our 
program. The question at issue is one of viewpoint 
as to whether the purposes for which the organization 
is founded and maintained are best served by going 
outside of the osteopathic ranks for demonstrations 
and lectures at our meetings and it is safe to say that 
the question will always be open and unsolved. 

Memorial Service to Dr. Still 

Another number of keen interest and perhaps the 
most striking feature of the entire program was 
the memorial service to Dr. Andrew Taylor Still 
on Thursday morning. The program had_ been 
arranged by Dr. Gravett who, at the last minute, 
was unable to attend. Dr. E. R. Booth took his 
place upon the program and did credit to the 
occasion and himself. His address and those by 
Drs. Josephine Peirce and Asa Willard, all pub- 
lished elsewhere in the JoURNAL, were of a high 
order. 

Seated upon the stage among the speakers 
were Dr. Chas. E. Still and his only son. A bust 
of the Old Doctor upon the table, draped appropri- 
ately with silken flags, was the shrine to which 
two beautiful little girls, escorted by boy scouts, 
came and scattered arms full of roses. Appropri- 
ate music, beautifully rendered by the California 
Male Quartette, gave a finish and charm to the 
program. 

The memorial at this meeting demonstrated 
that this should be a feature of each subsequent 
meeting. Not only do we feel better for rendering 
this homage and service but it furnishes an oppor- 
tunity through expressions and recitals from those 
who were close to the Old Doctor to give the newer 
generation of osteopathic physicians an insight 
into his life and character. 

No doubt everyone who attended this Twenty 
Sixth Annual Meeting will remember it as one of 
the pleasant, profitable meetings of their experi- 
ence; and outstanding in their recollection will be 


_the splendid hospitality, the uniform kindness, and 


courtesy of our hosts of Southern California, and 
of the wonderful acquaintance with nature’s won- 
ders which this meeting gave the opportunity to 
enjoy. 

There may be a difference of opinion as to the 
wisdom of the selection of the hotel used as head- 
quarters. The room tariffs were decidedly the highest 
we had ever faced. There was no evidence of whole- 
some retrenchment of living expenses for most of us 
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when we came to settle for a week’s room charges and 
for meals at the restaurant. The rooms were good 
and beds very comfortable and for tourists no doubt 
it is satisfactory. But the needs of a tourist and those 
of a business person pressed for time are quite differ- 
ent and it is doubtful if a place built and operated for 
the idle rich is the best place to hold a meeting such as 
ours. This is no criticism of the hotel nor of those 
who selected it against a centrally located commercial 
hotel, but the experiment has been tried and probably 
not again. 


Board of Trustee’s Sessions 

The Board employed Dr. C. J. Gaddis of Oak- 
land, California, to be secretary-editor for the cur- 
rent year. Dr. Gaddis is to remove to the Chicago 
headquarters and devote his entire time to this 
work. In addition to the duties of secretary and 
editor of the JouRNAL, together with the business 
manager, he will have editorial charge of the Os- 
teopathic Magazine and of the newspaper pub- 
licity work. 

Mr. R. H. McClure, who has served as business 
manager for the past nine months, was reappointed 
for the current year. 

Dr. C. B. Atzen was appointed chairman of 
the Bureau of Legislation to devote a definite part 
of his time to the association work and be pre- 
pared to visit states where legislation is pending, 
on the same terms as was provided for in former 
contracts with him. 

In filling the departments and bureaus, the 
following assignments were made: Department of 
Education: R. B. Gilmour, chairman; F. P. Mil- 
lard, annual program; W. C. Brigham, professional 
education; L. S. Keyes, censor. (Fifth member in 
charge of student recruiting to be filled.) 

Department of Public Affairs: Asa Willard, 
chairman. bureau heads under this department 
were filled as follows: Legislation, C. B. Atzen; 
statistics, G. B. Clarke and John Peacock, Jr.; 
public health, Jennette H. Bolles; public education, 
Oliver C. Foreman; hospitals, Frank M. Vaughan; 
industrial and institutional service, WW. W. Vander- 
burgh and R. C. McCaughan; clinics, C. D. Swope; 
paid advertising, H. M. Walker. 

Department of Publication: Geo. V. Webster, 
chairman; E, J. Drinkall, E. Clair Jones. 

Department of Finance and Development: H. 
L. Chiles, chairman; C. J. Gaddis, Josephine L. 
Peirce. 

The Board instructed that the Osteopathic 
Magazine be not sent to members regularly as a 
part of their membership privilege but be sent 
to the membership at intervals of three or four 
months apart to remind them of the existence of 
such a publication and of its usefulness as_ the 
mouthpiece of the profession to the profession’s 
friends. 

The Board further instructed the Budget Com- 
mittee to provide in the budget, if possible, a fund 
for underwriting the expense of two members to 
visit the profession and discuss the principles of 
osteopathy as confirmed by experimental research 
work and to give short courses in osteopathic tech- 
nique. It was also voted to provide funds, if pos- 
sible, for sending successful osteopathic practi- 


tioners to the colleges to speak to the student body 
at frequent intervals through the school year and 
the secretary was instructed to carry out these 
provisions if funds were provided. i 


— 


Resolutions Adopted by the House of Delegates 
. The American Osteopathic Association in con- 
vention assembled in Los Angeles, California, re- 
news its allegiance to osteopathy as founded by 
Dr. Andrew Taylor Still and recommends to every 
osteopathic physician the thoughtful and persistent 
study of his life and writings in the hope that all 
may be inspired thereby to greater effort for the 
advancement of osteopathy. 
Sympathy for Dr. Scothorn 

This meeting marks the culmination of a year 
of faithful and arduous labors in the interests of 
our profession on the part of our president, Dr. 
S. L. Scothorn, and we keenly regret his enforced 
absence from it. 

It is difficult to express to him the sympathy 
we all feel in the sad bereavement he suffers in the 
death of his beloved wife. But we want him to 
know that our hearts ache for him in one of the 
darkest hours that can come into the life of any 
man. 

The Research Institute 

We commend the work of the A. T. Still Re- 
search Institute and wish to express our appreci- 
ation of the distinguished service rendered by its 
able director, Dr. Louisa Burns. 

Inasmuch as the Institute is inadequately en- 
dowed, and its work thereby hampered, we call 
upon all loyal osteopathic physicians to fully ac- 
quaint themselves with the results already accom- 
plished and the work projected by the Institute to 
the end that they may with conviction and enthusi- 
asm impart this information by the philanthropi- 
cally inclined persons among their clientele. When 
this is done it is our hope and belief that among 
the lay friends of our profession may be found 
many who, recognizing their indebtedness to os- 
teopathy, will repay a portion of that indebtedness 
by making contributions to the permanent endow- 
ment fund of the Institute. It is only through 
adequate endowment that workers may be trained 
to carry on the plans of the Institute and its maxt- 
mum of usefulness be attained. 


The Eighteenth Amendment 


As a beneficent public health measure, not to 
mention other good and sufficient reasons, we agai 
declare our belief in the wisdom of the adoption ol 
the amendment to the constitution prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. We 
commend the present National governmental ad- 
ministration in so far as it has striven to enforce 
the provisions of the laws enacted to render this 
amendment effective. We are unalterably opposed 
to any extension and enlargement of the privilege 
physicians now have of prescribing intoxicating 
liquors as a remedy, because we believe such en 
largement of this privilege would result in a weak- 
ening and evasion of the laws aforesaid. | 

Discrimination Against Osteopathic Physicians 

We again denounce as undemocratic and un- 

fair alike to our profession and the public the policy 
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which the dominant school of medicine has suc- 
ceeded in having adopted by Bureau heads in some 
of the departments of our National government 
whereby osteopathic physicians are autocratically 
debarred from service in the Medical Department 
of the army, the Bureau of Medicine and surgery 
of the navy, and the United States Public Health 
Service. 

We reaffirm as a fundamental principle of pub- 
lic policy that no one school of medicine should 
be permitted to monopolize the practice of healing 
in any institution supported in whole or in part 
by funds derived from taxation. In such institu- 
tions the practitioners of all systems of healing 
having equal educational qualifications should, in 
justice to such professions and the public, be sub- 
ject to the same regulations and be entitled to the 
same privileges. It is equally apparent that the 
application of this principle should extend to all 
hospitals and institutions, like the American Red 
Cross, which are supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions from the body of the people. 

Thanks 


We wish to make grateful acknowledgements 
to the press of Los Angeles for its generosity in 
the preliminary announcements made of this meet- 
ing, and for the full and fair reports printed of 
the proceedings of the convention. 

The self-sacrificing labor of the Chairman of 
the Program Committee, Dr. C. D. Swope, which 
culminated in the presentation of the splendid pro- 
gram rendered is deserving of special thanks and 
commendation. 

We wish it were possible to make suitable 
acknowledgment to all who have had a part in 
planning and carrying out what in many respects 
has been the greatest convention in our history. 

To the local Committees on General Arrange- 
ments and Entertainment, to the osteopathic phy- 
sicians of Southern California, to the Governor ot 
the State, and to the good people of Los Angeles, 
we extend grateful thanks for a welcome warm 
as their noonday sun and genial as their far-famed 
clime. We thank them for entertainment as varied 
and interesting as the entrancing scenery of their 
justly celebrated section. We especially thank Mr. 
McGorrety and Mr. Frederick Warde for a special 
performance of the Great Mission Play. The 
memories of the unfailing courtesy of the people 
of California and hospitality as prodigal as the 
fruitful soil of that great state will abide with us 
throughout the future years. 

A. L. Evans, D. O., 

E. R. Bootrnu, D. O., 

H. M. Wacker, D. O., 

Geo. M. Laucuuin, D .O., 
Committee. 


POST SYSTEM FOR FEET 

The Post System was put before the House of 
elegates by Dr. Atzen, the man who wrote the 
‘Association’s contract with Mr. Post. 
_ The action of the executive committee in mak- 
Ing this contract with Mr. Post was unanimously 
endorsed by the House of Delegates and a com- 
mittee, to carry’ out contract, was appointed as 
follawe: Drs. Waldo, Gilmour, Keyes, Scothorn, 
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together with the Secretary of the A O. A. Cen- 
tral Office. 

The Board of Trustees appointed as Chairman, 
Dr. Scothorn who has agreed to go with Mr. Post 
for a period of three months in order to help get! 
this system at once in the hands of our profession. 

The contract is already nearly half fulfilled and 
when completed will secure for our profession 
something specifically osteopathic for a sum less 
than one-half what was offered for it by another 
profession and will, after it is completed, become 
a permanent source of income for the A. O. A. 

Mr. Post will make a report to the Central Office 
each month giving the names of those who have 
taken the technic and amount of money received 
so that a complete check can be had at all times 
from the Central Office. 

Dr. George Webster is one of the latest Post 
System purchasers. 

C. J. Gaddis, D. O. 


OSTEOPATHIC WOMEN’S NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
President’s Address 

While the Osteopathic Women’s National As- 
sociation is celebrating, on this occasion, the turn- 
ing of its second milestone, it is to be congratu- 
lated upon the vigor, determination, progress, 
aims and accomplishments of its brief existence. 

History of Progress 

Since the majority of our A. O. A. Conven- 
tions have been held in the eastern states with a 
limited number of women delegates from the West 
in attendance, it has been requested that a brief 
resume be given that all may become familiar with 
the origin, and history of our early interest and 
efforts and the later developments of our women’s 
program. 

During the biennial meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs held in Chicago 
eight years ago it was noted that, with this ex- 
tensive representation of women there were but 
two osteopathic women delegates present and par- 
ticipating in the health and general welfare issues. 
This fact brought to the mind of your president 
such questions as these: “What does it indicate?” 
“Are not our women interested and if so why 
not active in group effort?” “With health pro- 
grams, chiefly constructive in character, with 
health education and preventive measures promi- 
nent, and health standards a high aim, why has 
not the osteopathic view point of health been rep- 
resented?” “Why were we, who believe in such 
principles not there to help support them?” The 
only answer seemed to be that we were in no way 
organized to be represented or to determine, in any 
way, the amount of existing interest among our 
osteopathic women. 

Following the biennial and a_ consultation 
with A. O. A. officials it was decided, with the 
approval of the latter, to call a meeting of our 
women during the coming A. O. A. Convention, 
which was to be held in Philadelphia the following 
August. 

As a result of this meeting the A. O. A. or- 
ganized the Bureau of Public Health, with a 
Women’s Department. The object of the Depart- 
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ment was to organize our women and _ increase The objects of the O. W. N. A. clearly stated 


activity and participation in all issues of interest 
to the health of women and children, Under the 
department there was developed State units with 
State Chairmen promoting a program under the 
direction of a national Chairman and Committee, 
appointed by the Trustees of the A. O. A. A 
little later it seemed desirable to adopt the name 
of Women’s Bureau of Public Health, which term 
the A. O. A. accepted. It was these early years 
of study, research, conference and group thought 
and action which furnished the back ground and 
valuable material for our present organization. 

While our Bureau had developed a certain 
form of organization; established a program which 
carried a service to many localities and had served 
an opportunity for, at least, limited, unified action 
by our women, still nationally, or as State units, 
we were unable to meet other organized groups of 
women since we were considered only a Bureau 
or a Committee. We had no working constitution 
nor real machinery of organization to meet the 
standards required for recognition or affiliation 
with nationally organized womanhood. Experience 
proved that as a national unit the Bureau’s scope 
was thereby limited and that the State Units were 
weak and restricted through similar lack of proper 
and sufficient organization. 

Thus, two years ago, our leaders, being con- 
vinced that reorganization was necessary, sent out 
nearly one thousand letters to women in every 
State presenting the situation and seeking opinions 
on the advisability of definitely organizing our 
women, and calling a Conference during the Chi- 
cago A. O. A. Convention for further considera- 
tion of the matter. 

Though the percentage of responses, as seems 
usual, was not large, they were practically unani- 
mous in favor of considering more complete or- 
ganization. During this conference discussion fol- 
lowed upon the advantages of a national associa- 
tion to our women for broader service to humanity, 
for larger opportunities in advancing our program, 
and for recognition and representation among or- 
ganized womanhood through affiliation of federa- 
tion with other national organizations. 

The conclusion reached was that with the 
established precedent of all groups which have 
nation-wide definite aims and policies being nation- 
ally organized, with a desire to not only maintain 
the splendid work started, but to advance our pro- 
gram and to co-operate with other organizations 
in this public program for the welfare of women 
and children, the only course which seemed clear 
to our women, in order to secure effective ma- 
chinery, to promote these objects, was to effect a 
national association. 

The Osteopathic Women’s National Associa- 
tion was the outcome. This brief history may also 
serve to clear the minds of some who have labored 
under the impression that the O. W. N. A. was 
organized to antagonize or oppose the A. O. A. 
Nothing could be more erroneous. Every leader 


in the movement has been, and has continued to 
be, a most loyal member of the parent organiza- 
tion, active in its obligations and sincere in its 
duties. 


in our constitution are as follows: “The objects of 
this association’ shall be to promote the welfare of 
women and children; to co operate with other 
women’s organizations; to stimulate state and local 
organizations and to secure combined action by 
our women.” Can anyone justly interpret them 
as antagonistic to the A. O. A.? On the contrary 
are we not enlarging the scope of our profession 
and the A. O. A. by effecting definite organization, 
whereby the osteopathic interests in the welfare 
of women and children may be represented and 
recognized among other National organizations 
interested in similar programs? 

Thus you will readily see that while the 0, 
W. N. A. has existed but two years our program 
and plan has been in progress for eight years and 
only through the simple process of development 
was the former organization outgrown with the 
O. W. N. A. now representing its present form. 


Membership 


Six new States, including Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Montana, Pennsylvania and Kentucky have been 
added to our list during the past year, thus in- 
creasing our number of organized states to twenty. 
These include the following: California, District 
of Columbia, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah and Washington. 

Our membership chairman has maintained a 
most successful campaign with the result that our 
membership has practically doubled during the past 
year. Due to the splendid co-operation of leaders 
in our several states and in spite of certain mis- 
understandings, economic depressions and indiffer- 
ence the O. W. N. A. has passed the period of in- 
fancy and has a promising future of steady and 
permanent growth. 

At the Cleveland Convention a traveling or- 
ganizer was recommended. While this was not 
realized the importance was again emphasized 
when Dr. Leader of Kansas carried our message 
and inspiration to Oklahoma and Missouri and 
helped effect both organizations and Dr. Ford 
promoted the same activity in Montana, thus 
proving the fact that organization can best be ac- 
complished by the actual presence at the state 
meetings of some one thoroughly familiar with our 
plans and policies. Our hostess state has, without 
doubt, increased its membership to a greater per 
cent than any other and it is to be desired that 
all delegates will, ere this convention is over, have 
caught the key note and inspiration of Californias 
success and be richer in growth and service during 
the coming year. We trust that our secretary may 
be able to report some states who have reached 
the coveted goal of a 100% membership. 

Affiliation 

At the Cleveland Convention it was voted to 
have the O. W. N. A. make application for member- 
ship in the Woman’s Foundation for Health. 
Later, however, after further consultation with and 
information from national leaders, your executive 
board unanimously agreed to make application for 
membership in the National Council of Women. 
This application was forwarded last November. 
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Action by the council on this application seemed 
for sometime to be delayed. After several inquir- 
ies it was found that a possible opposition to our 
membership existed among certain members of the 
Executive Board of the National Council, requiring 
somewhat lengthy and interesting correspondence, 
through all of which the president of the National 
Council manifested a spirit of fairness and justice. 

During the latter part of April, word was 
finally received from the president of the National 
Council of Women that the O. W. N. A. had been 
received into’ membership by unanimous vote of 
their Executive Board. The council has a mem- 
bership of over thirty-five national organizations 
and your president is certain that the associations 
of our delegates in the deliberations of the council 
will be mutually helpful and an inspiration to our 
women in the development of our program ot serv: 
ice. While the O. W. N. A. has been honored, it 
now has an added responsibility in, it is trusted, 
faithfully fulfilling such obligations as will come 
through such affiliation. 

Your president urges every State Association 
to become affiliated with other state organizations 
of women. All women should learn to work co- 
operatively and receive the inspiration and help 
which will result from such contact. The women 
in our unorganized states are feeling the need of 
oficial representation and should early realize that 
strength and influence lie in the power of organized 
efforts. The same line of procedure is to be re- 
commended to the City Clubs. The Chicago, 
Seattle, and Los Angeles Clubs are now strongly 
afiliated with local and other groups. 

The refund from the national dues will prac- 
tically care for the expense and the incidentals of 
each organization. With every one of our women 
under this systematic organization and representa- 
tion think of the magnitude of our service and the 
possibilities of future developments! 

Activities 

Time and space do not permit any detailed 
recognition of the growing activities of our women 
in the several states and cities and if so, it would 
scarcely come within the province of this address. 
These are to be given by the special representa- 
tives of the twenty state associations and of the 
City Clubs of Los Angeles, Washington; Akron, 
Ohio; Louisville, Kentucky ; Chicago, Seattle, Twin 
Cities, Omaha and Topeka, Kansas. The latter 
club was organized during the past year. The 
Clinics, Keep Well Centers, Children’s Confer- 
ences, Loan Scholarship Funds, Lecture Bureaus, 
Community co-operation and affiliation with other 
organized state and local groups are, however, some 
of the outstanding features of our club and state 
organizations of the past year. 

_Our program for the welfare of women and 
children has no limitations. Our training and 
science has already added much to all such pro- 
grams from the health standpoint, a basic prin- 
ciple in all welfare work. Our Government has 
placed a standard on the care of maternity and 
infancy through the recent enactment of the Ma- 
ternity and Infancy Bill. The establishment of 
Maternity Centers where consultation may be had 
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and advice and treatment given when necessary 
is a big field of service for our women, particularly 
in those centers of our population where education 
and assistance of this character is least available 
and so much needed; the maintaining of Nutrition 
Clinics or furnishing milk to groups of under- 
nourished children and giving osteopathic service 
where consistent as well as developing play centers 
or co-operating in these community needs are im- 
portant child welfare issues. Securing knowledge 
of and interest in school attendance and child labor 
laws and all state laws governing women and chil- 
dren are important to the working force of our 
state programs; participating in programs for de- 
pendent children to the end that every normal 
child shall have the right to the influence and 
loving care of normal family life, in homes prop- 
erly supervised and under state license, and as 
far as possible that every intelligent, delinquent 
child shall have equal chance of good family en- 
vironment, under guidance of qualified probation 
officers, instead of the now too frequent adminis- 
tration of institutional or reform school life are 
standards to be advocated and establishing con- 
structive programs for our girls which will develop 
their hearts, heads, hands and health are just a 
few of the innumerable lines of service which 
await you when you listen to the call and knowing 
your community see the need. 

While our first duty in our communities must 
be as physicians, with obligations to our patients 
and profession still we should, as individuals and 
whenever possible as organized wuimen osteopaths, 
be ready to contrbiute our part in such channels 
as the world naturally expects and gladly accepts, 
from our training and experience. It is a spécific 
field for service and there is no other, if motives 
are unselfish, which will develop personality, 
charitableness, and a soul which makes life worth 
while than in joining these forces which are try- 
ing to make life a little better for having been a 
part of it. 


Many of our women are active in this large 
service and when we become fully organized cone 
of the joys will consist in obtaining complete 
records of the now unknown service and with it 
the pleasure and inspiration of promoting larger 
and ever increasing co-operative programs. Your 
president recognizes with it all that our program 
of service is yet largely in the formative stage; 
that our women are comparatively new in working 
together ; that professional jealousies are still hold- 
ing some aloof; that commercialism endangers our 
principles; that indifference and lack of profes- 
sional spirit narrows our vision; that lack of faith 
in and loyalty to each other leads to misinterpre- 
tation of motives; still, a faith in our organization 
and our cause is increasing and is becoming upper- 
most with us all and great things and big tasks 
are ahead of us. 


Recommendations 


Your president feels that the recommendations 
presented by her at our last convention are suffi- 
cient for the coming year and with the above 
suggestions on activities desires to include them 
as a working basis for the coming year’s program: 
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1—Continued efforts for a 100 per cent mem- 
bership. It is not alone the machinery of organ- 
ization that is needed, but the power and influence 
of numbers. For the present direct membership 
in our national association seems advisable. When 
states are fully organized, affiliation may better be 
established through groups, clubs, etc., which may 
mean a federation instead of an association; 

2—A traveling organizer, either national or 
for districts, whereby every state district and local 
group, including the colleges, may be met, issues 
explained and assistance given where needed; 

3—The securing of more associate members, 
including the women relatives of both our women 
and men osteopaths and our enthusiastic women 
friends and patients ; 

4—The preparation, as nearly as possible, of 
a uniform constitution for all the state and a clear, 
definite line of action and program to be followed, 
and that the states be organized as branches of the 
O. W.N. A.; 

5—The appointment of a national legislative 
chairman and committee, and a similar committee 
in each state association ; 

6—The early establishment of an Osteopathic 
Loan Scholarship Fund; 
7—For the present, the use of existing maga- 

zines and bulletins of the profession as our medium 
of publicity, but as early as possible the issuance 
of our own bulletin or publication; 

8—Affiliation as soon as practicable, of our 
national association with other national organiza- 
tions of women, especially those national groups 
co-ordinating forces in the interests of the welfare 
of women and children. Also the affiliation of the 
state association with state women’s groups and 
the same procedure for the local clubs. 

In conclusion your president desires briefly to 
thank the officers of her board, the chairmen of 
committees, all state officers and individuals and 
particularly our program chairman and the local 
chairman of this convention for the splendid spirit 
of co-operation during the year, thus making it 
possible for her to remember the year as one of 
happiness in serving you. The sentiment ex- 
pressed by the president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in a call issued by her to the 
recent Biennial is left with you. She said, “I trust 
we shall go home with a wider vision, with a pas- 
sion for accomplishment, with a deeper conception 
of what organization may mean for that accom- 
plishment, and above all with a keener appreciation 
of each other in the bonds of understanding and 
friendly relations.” 

Joseruine L. Perrce, D.O., Past-President. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PROFESSION 
ONE VIEW POINT OF VITAL PROBLEMS 

Osteopathy today, as most of us are aware, is in 
one of the critical periods of its existence. There are 
several vital problems facing us at this moment. I 
will mention some of them, as they appear to me. 

The Imitators: Some believe this is the most seri- 
ous problem of them. I doubt this. This system 
is founded on a fallacy. It believes that pressure on 
a spinal nerve, resulting from a vertebral subluxation, 
shuts off the nerve impulse to a certain organ, and 
that relief of the pressure restores normality. 
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This theory is untenable for three reasons: 

1. Dissection of the spinal nerves proves that 
pressure on them by forced movements of the verte. 
brae is impossible without actual dislocation or frac. 
ture. Thé spine is mechanically constructed to prevent 
this very thing ; 

2. Reflex actions are not prevented by any 
strained position the spine can be placed in; ~ 

3. Even if it were possible for the mal-aligned 
vertebra to press on the nerve enough to shut off the 
impulses, this pressure would necessarily cause a de- 
generation of the nerve, and, even if the pressure 
were removed, it would take months or perhaps years 
for the nerve to regenerate. Meantime the individual 
would show loss of reflexes, loss of sensation, and 
paralyses. 

Surely these symptoms can not be demonstrated 
on every patient that goes to an imitator. Besides, the 
imitator claims to get results inside of six months toa 
year or more. But whoever heard of a case where one 
of them did not find a mal-aligned vertebra pressing 
on a nerve and adjust it. 

Their fundamental principle is fallacious. Sys- 
tems holding to fallacious principles or even to un- 
proven theories have had their sway and passed on: 
many “old school” systems have passed ; homeopathy 
has nearly passed; Christian Science will pass; the 
cult we are discussing will pass. Osteopathy will pass 
if it does not develop with modern science. Before 
it goes these imitators will take away a great many 
dollars that ought to go to osteopathy, or stay in the 
patients’ pockets. 

The worst mistake osteopathy can make is to un- 
dertake to fight these imitators by coming down to 
their level and adopting their methods. The two 
would then both die a natural death with their horns 
locked. 

1 once heard a famous osteopath say there was 
no evidence that spinal lesion caused pressure on 
spinal nerves. “But,” he said, “it makes a good talk- 
ing point with patients.” Untruths are never good 
talking points in the long run. Yet you will find it 
stated often in osteopathic literature distributed to the 
laity that pressure on the spinal nerve is what does the 
mischief. 

Instead of calling these imitators thieves and liars, 
and using cheap methods of advertising to combat 
them, we ought to teach the people where their sys- 
tem is fallacious, at the same time improving our own 
standards in every way possible. 

Publicity: There is a tendency developing for 
the osteopath to imitate the imitator in cheap publicity. 
Publicity and sensationalism never saved any system 
of therapeutics. When we speak or hear of Mesmer- 
ism today it is the signal for an amused smile, yet 
probably no scheme ot treatment of disease ever had 
more publicity. But Mesmer did make a tremendous 
amount of money before he passed. “Tin Horn Tim 
may fool a lot of people part of the time but he has a 
habit of moving from place to place. 

The big thing that osteopathy needs today 1s real 
development to put that part of it which will stand 
the bright light of science on a solid foundation. How 
much do you suppose fifty thousand dollars worth ot 
advertising casually read by a few thousand people 


“amounts to in comparison with the advertising value 


of one million satisfied patients ? 
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We spend fifty thousand dollars for advertising 
in a few issues of a magazine, and then ask for more, 
while our A. T. Still Research Institute has to do 
menial labor in the form of routine laboratory work 
for the Los Angeles profession in order to get enough 
money to exist. 

Fifty thousand dollars a year for a few years 
would also help mightily toward building a high grade 
osteopathic hospital, or endowing a high grade osteo- 
athic school. Besides, the school or the hospital 
would be there to advertise. osteopathy for a long 
time. 

Lowering Standards: Another argument is that 
we must lower our educational standards to compete 
with cheap imitators. This world is now demanding 
higher standards in everything. People are now be- 

ginning to ask before employing a physician, “What 
is his training?” And they have a right to. Some say 
we need more students. We need not more but a 
higher grade of students. Better have one strong 
school than several weak ones. 

Some say the poor boy must have a chance. A 
chance to make a poor doctor of himself? What de- 
ters the majority of young men who think they would 
like to study for a profession with high educational 
requirements is not poverty, but our unwillingness to 
pay the price of a long, hard apprentice-ship. Of 
course, there are some for whom it is impossible even 
with the greatest of ambition, courage and effort, to 
meet the requirements of high grade professional 
schools. But it is impossible for a cripple to be a fancy 
dancer, or a deaf mute to be a musician. 

The main consideration, however, is that human 
life is too valuable to be trusted to incompetent, poorly 
trained physicians. There is no physician, no matter 
how limited his practice, in whose hands a life will not 
sometime rest. If he does not know how to meet the 
situation, or if he fails to recognize it, that life will 
be lost. It seems almost unnecessary to argue this 
point, yet one can find anywhere, osteopaths who are 
advocating lowering our educational standards. 

No person should be allowed to enter our osteo- 
pathic college who had not done at least one year of 
college work in chemistry, physics and biology. This 
much is absolutely necessary to the understanding of 
modern medical science. It is also of fundamental 
importance in teaching the student scientific methods 
of thinking and working so essential to the modern 
physician. For the future welfare of osteopathy our 
appeal should be, not to those prospective students who 
want to get out and make money as soon as possible, 
but to those who want to become high grade osteo- 
pathic physicians. 

Separate Boards: A separate osteopathic board 
of registration would be all right if its standards were 
as high as those of the medical board, and if it entitled 
tegistrants to full privileges. If its standards are low 
and the practice of its registrants restricted, osteopathy 
can not, in this day of high standards, command the 
respect it should. I see no fault with a mixed board. 
It seems to have worked well in Massachusetts. To 

€ sure, many osteopaths have failed in the examina- 
tions, but so have many medical men and I am very 
sure that they failed because their training had been 
poor or they were, for other reasons, not sufficiently 
competent to be let loose in the community. 

In general, I do not believe that separate boards 
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are now, or are in the future likely to be a benefit 
to osteopathy. With a separate board where the prac- 
tice of osteopathy is restricted, the public’s classifica- 
tion is: (1) doctors, (2) osteopaths, chiropractors, 
masseurs, etc. If you are seriously ill go to a doctor, 
but if you have only a lame back or are feeling a little 
run down, go to an osteopath or a ¢hiropractor. Some 
responsibility for this is ours, because in creating a 
limited, separate board, in cases where it would have 
been possible to do otherwise, the osteopath has ad- 
mitted that he is willing to treat only a limited number 
of disease conditions. 

Some say, “We are satisfied with a specialized 
practice.” The human body is a unit and can not be 
divided up and treated according to anatomical, 
physiological, or pathological classification. Some- 
times a carcinoma or pulmonary tuberculosis is at the 
bottom of a case of sciatica. Would it not be ridicu- 
lous for the ear, nose and throat specialist to argue 
that, since he was to treat only these parts, he should 
be examined only on the diseases of the ear, nose and 
throat ? 

E.R. A., etc. Several years ago a great hullabaloo 
was heard in osteopathic circles and elsewhere about 
“Zonetherapy.” For some reason enthusiasm has 
waned. Yet this does not seem to be any lesson to 
osteopaths to go slowly on new medical theories until 
these theories have been tested scientifically. Zone- 
therapy had nothing anatomical, physiological, or rea- 
sonable to recommend it. 

E. R. A. has, so far as I can see, nothing ana- 
tomical or physiological to recommend it—in fact it 
seems to run counter to these sciences in the arbitrary 
manner in which its diagnostic areas are mapped out 
on the abdomen, and the way in which electronic re- 
actions are supposed to change the percussion note in 
these areas regardless of what lies underneath. We 
all know that the position of the transverse colon 
varies a great deal in normal individuals and that its 
content varies also. 

We all know that slight differences of the percus- 
sion note are difficult of detection even for the ex- 
pert; and we know also, that we are likely to hear 
what we expect or strongly hope to hear. If there 
is a little doubt we make the decision which pleases 
us. It has been said that men believe what they want 
to believe. Why call a method of examination “ma- 
thematical” when it depends for its decisions upon 
the fallible human senses, instead of the measuring 
rod, the kymograph or the galvanometer ? 

When Dr. Abrams invents an instrument which 
will record his electronic reactions, that will mean 
something ; when he takes one thousand specimens of 
blood from cases definitely diagnosed and submitted 
by a reputable group of physicians, and tells the dis- 
ease, the age, sex, color, nationality and social status 
in eight or nine hundred of these cases, that will 
mean a great deal more. Let us hope he can do it. 

But why do some osteopaths go wild over theo- 
ries advanced by some medical men which have no 
scientific basis (electrical instruments don’t prove a 
scientific basis), and decry other medical theories 
which have scientific backing ? 

Medical Competition: Some fear that the med- 
ical profession, in endeavoring to investigate osteo- 
pathy, intends to “steal our thunder,” so to speak, 
and by teaching and using our. methods, finally to 
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eliminate us from competition. Even if this were 
true we have ethically no exclusive right to knowl- 
edge. Why speak of their ‘stealing our thunder” 
when we have appropriated to our use the fruits of 
their investigation in pathology, symptomatology, hy- 
giene, surgery, and especially anatomy and physiology, 
without which osteopathy itself would have been im- 
possible. 

There is room in this world for anyone who can 
do something a little better than others. We have 
fifty years start of the medical men in the field of 
osteopathy. If they can now beat us on our own 
ground at our own game, it seems to me we deserve 
to be beaten. Should this happen, it will be because 
we have neglected our institutions which stand for 
real development—our schools, our Research Insti- 
tute and our hospitals. 

It is not wise to waste our energies and sub- 
stance in blowing trumpets and chasing butterflies ; 
but it is for us to settle down to business and put 
osteopathy on a firm, lasting, scientific basis. 

L. R. Wuitaker, D. O. 
687 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MAKING THE TEST 

Clinical research in osteopathy is being done in 
one of the large hospitals of Boston, three local osteo- 
paths co-operating with the hospital authorities. 

Before the work started the President of the 
Mass. Osteopathic Society and several Boston osteo- 
paths were consulted with regard to the selection of 
osteopaths to co-operate in this research. They did 
not see fit to take any action, so the men were chosen 
arbitrarily. 

Three lines of investigation are planned: 

1. To determine the percentage of cases in 
which a definite, presumably causative, osteopathic 
lesion can be made out in diseases of known pathology 
—nephritis, pulmonary tuberculosis, gastric ulcer, etc. 

Two osteopaths examine each case independently 
and record their findings. After several hundred ex- 
aminations have been made the findings will be tabu- 
lated, comparisons made and the results deduced. 

2. A comparative test of osteopathic thera- 
peutics in diseases of known pathology. Parallel 
series of cases of each disease to be treated by the 
two methods, all the cases, however, to receive the 
nursing and hygienic care given routinely in the hos- 
pital. 

An effort will be made to see if osteopathy can 
add anything to the results of medical treatment in 
certain diseases, i. e., after the sugar tolerance of a 
diabetic has been raised to the limit under diet and 
regimen, he will be given osteopathic treatment to see 
if it can be still further increased, or, after the blood 
pressure of the hypertension case has been reduced to 
a general fixed level, to see if osteopathic treatment can 
lower that level. 

3. An investigation of the various “lame back” 
conditions with reference to the osteopathic concep- 
tion of pathology and treatment. 

It was decided to make no announcement of this 
research in any of the osteopathic publications for fear 
the material might be used by unthinking osteopaths 
for publicity purposes, which would be altogeiher un- 
desirable. 


PROFESSION 
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Lest not all agree on this point a word may be 
said here. 

This is a piece of research. The object of re 
search is to discover the truth—not to boost a par- 
ticular system. We always discredit people who start 
out by telling what big things they are going to accom. 
plish. We are learning to listen to those who say, 
“T did so and so, and this happened,” and who show 
their records to prove it. 

Advertise if you must but only when you have 
something to advertise.. 

No attempt has been made to keep a full knowl 
edge of this work from the osteopathic profession, 
In fact, the matter has been discussed at the May, 
1922, meeting of the New England Osteopathic So- 
ciety and at the May meeting of the Osteopathic So- 
ciety of the City of New York. It was felt that this 
was a matter of interest to the profession but not for 
the public, for the reasons given above. 

But the expected has happened. 

Through some misunderstanding one osteopathic 
publication came out with an announcement that cer- 
tain men were doing osteopathic research in a well 
known hospital giving the names. A few weeks after 
this a local paper in a small New England town came 
out with an advertisement entitled, “Hospital Recog- 
nition of Osteopathy,” giving the name of the hospital 
and the names of the men doing the work, and using 
such exaggerated phrases as “thousands of cases,” 
The statement was made that this “recognition” came 
about “as an evidence of the growing acceptance of 
the results and scientific basis of osteopathy.” 

The hospital did not accept the “scientific basis” of 
osteopathy. It wanted to do research to find out 
whether or not osteopathy had a scientific basis, be- 
lieving, however, that it promised well enough to make 
the investigation worth while. 

The “advertisement” finished with the statement 
“—registering the passing of the old boycotting spirit 
which has endeavored to kill osteopathy during the 
past fifty years.” Anyone could hardly be blamed for 
a “boycotting spirit” if osteopathy stands for this kind 
of exaggeration and carelessness with the truth. Let 
us say here that this “advertisement” was not the work 
of the press bureau. 

The men doing this research are after the truth 
and nothing else, and the truth will be published as 
far as they are able to determine it. 

The osteopaths are given every opportunity and 
accorded every courtesy at the hospital, in fact some of 
the hospital men are thinking and working as hard as 
the osteopaths on this problem. 

No one is authorized to publish the names of the 
men, or that of the hospital, in any public announce- 
ment or advertisement of any sort, and we respectfully 
ask that this be not done. 

L. R. Wuitaker, D. O. 
Perrin T. Witson, D. O. 

(Note: Dr. C. H. Downing, the third osteopath 
engaged in this research, is doing special work in Los 
Angeles, Cal. For ihis reason and the reason that 
the two signers of this letter wish to have it published 
as soon as possible his signature does not appear. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 
OSTEOPATHY AND THE PROFESSION OF 
MEDICINE* 

ANOTHER Point oF VIEW 


In the July number of the Atlantic Monthly there 
appeared an article entitled A. )steopathy, Chiroprac- 
tic, and the Profession of Medicine,” by Dr. Channing 
Frothingham, who, with “some truth, some error and 
some confusion” undertakes to describe these first two 
professions, and to fit them into what he considers to 
be their proper places in the community. Such an ar- 
ticle, appearing in a magazine of the standing of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and from the pen of a man ot the 
prestige of Dr. Frothingham, carries weight by these 
two tokens alone. But the article is so misleading by 
its inaccurate statement of facts and its insidious im- 
plications, and consequently its unreliable conclusions, 
that it should not be allowed to go unchallenged. 

In the first place, it is exceedingly difficult. for 
a man, however intellectually honest he may intend 
to be, to divorce himself from trends of thought in 
which he lives, and moves, and has his being. The 
medical profession as a group is bitterly intolerant of 
osteopathy. Ever since Dr. Andrew Taylor Still in 
1874 announced his philosophy that structural in- 
tegrity of the body predicated health, perversion of 
that integrity necessitated abnormal functioning of the 
body, or disease, and that the living organism, prop- 
erly adjusted, properly nourished and cared for, 
could manufacture all the substance necessary for 
health, and would ripen into a natural old age, his 
tradition-bound medical brethren have ridiculed, 
scoffed and vilified the idea, persecuted its followers, 
and in every way, open and covert, endeavored to 
eradicate it. More recently they have shown a ten- 
dency to appropriate selected aspects of it as their 
own “therapeutic agents.” The reason for this can 
be ascribed solely to the traditional reluctance of the 
medical profession to accept new and revolutionary 
ideas, even when advanced by one of their own num- 
ber—of which the persecution of William Harvey, dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood, is a classic 
example. In this profession, to these habits of 
thought, the writer of the article under discussion 
has been educated. Is it any wonder, then, that his 
very ability to consider the subject at hand with fair- 
ness and impartiality should be questioned ? 

Furthermore, the writer is chairman of a committee 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, which, along 
with other bodies associated with the American Med- 
ical Association, is inaugurating a movement for a 
“scientific and impartial” investigation of drugless 
methods of healing. That organized medicine has 
vigorously applied measures aimed to exterminate os- 
teopathy in nation, state, county and city, is beside the 
question just now; but this is pertinent: The writer 
expresses skepticism as to the existence and the im- 
portance of the so-called osteopathic lesion ; the society 
of which he is a member, has appointed a committee, 
of which he is chairman, to institute research upon 


"This article was written by Dr. Humphries and sub- 
mitted to the Atlantic Monthly, which declined to print it, 
but without Dr. Humphries’ consent sent it to Dr. Frothing- 

m. So he at least knows more than when he set out to 
write his article, whether the Atlantic readers do or not. Other 
Correspondence will be found at end of article—Eprtor. 
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this and related matters. While that research is just 
under way, before any definite findings have been 
made, the chairman of that committee publicly an- 
nounces his doubts, and elaborates upon his pre- 
formed ideas. Is it any wonder that his scientific 
honesty is questioned? If he is unwilling to withold 
his opinion until all the facts are in, and can be tabu- 
lated and studied, the so-called “scientific and impar- 
tial” investigation might better not be made. 


In the article we are considering, the status of 
osteopathy is given as “one of several therapeutic 
agents to be used in the treatment of disease.” Let 
us consider briefly what osteopathy is, and how it 
came to be. Having unwittingly cured himself of 
sick headaches and cholera through mechanical means 
accidentally applied, Andrew Taylor Still, M. D., with 
a profound instinct for searching out causes, began 
speculating as to what natural laws had functioned 
to bring about his cure. He was a scrutinizing ob- 
server of nature; he was a keen and tireless student 
of anatomy and physiology (he had spent years in dis- 
secting Indian bodies) ; he was familiar with mill ma- 
chinery and engineering; he was a clear and logical 
thinker; he was a reverent worshipper, who credited 
God “with wisdom and skill to perform perfect work 
on the house of life in which man lives”; he was a 
medical physician who had served well as army sur- 
geon during the Civil War, and who had seen the 
oftentimes signal failure and indifferent success of 
drugs. To him the giving of drugs for human ills 
seemed at cross purposes with God’s other provisions 
for man’s welfare. With characteristic practicability 
he began to correlate his studies, especially with regard 
to the structure and functioning of the human body 
and all its parts, applying his developing ideas in his 
practice with increasing success. . 

After almost twenty years, on June 22, 1874, he 
announced these truths to the world: 

_Osteopathy deals with the body as a perfect machine, 
which, if kept in proper adjustment, nourished and cared 
for, will run smoothly into ripe and useful old age. As 
long as the human machine is in order, like the locomotive 
or any other mechanical product, it will perform the func- 
tion it should. When every part of the machine is correctly 
adjusted and in perfect harmony, health will hold dominion 
over the human organism by laws as natural and immutable 
as the laws of gravity. Every living organism has within 
it the power to manufacture and prepare all chemicals and 
forces neeted to build and rebuild itself. No material 
other than nutritious food taken into the system in proper 
quality or quantity can be introduced from the outside with- 
out detriment. A proper adjustment of the bony framework 
and the soft structures of man’s anatomical mechanism 
means good digestion, nutrition and circulation, health and 
happiness. 

Conversely, in all cases of mal-functioning of this 
mechanism, i. e., disease, one should be able to dem- 
onstrate in the region of the spine the osteopathic 
lesion which has produced the disturbance. This is 
practically always found, and with startling specificity 
in some cases. The locating of this lesion and the 
correction of it do not make unnecessary a general 
knowledge of medicine by any means. There is no 
question of discarding “all the accumulation of facts 
in the science of medicine,” or of replacing all general 
medical knowledge. Osteopathy accepts facts as facts, 
it “stands for the truth wherever it is scientifically 
proven,” but it demands that all facts that it accepts 
shall stand the most searching investigation of science 
to ascertain if they be true. 
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Contrary to the distinguished doctor’s insinuation 
that surgical intervention is a measure apart from 
osteopathy and adopted from contact with medical 
influences in recent years, is the fact that surgery has 
always been a part of osteopathic teaching. In the 
character of incorporation of the original school of 
osteopathy, founded in Kirksville, Missouri, in 1892, 
are these words explaining its purpose: ‘‘To improve 
on our present systems of surgery, obstetrics, and the 
treatment of diseases generally.” The osteopathic 
school, however, has always deplored the promiscuous 
use of surgery, employing it as a last resort instead 
of the earliest expedient. In many conditions pre- 
viously regarded as surgical, osteopathy has achieved 
signal success without operative procedure. ‘ 

The article in question contains these words: “In 
support of this theory (osteopathy) after all these 
years since its development, no satisfactory experi- 
mental or other proof can be found in the osteopathic 
literature or elsewhere.” This raises the question as 
to just what is meant by “satisfactory,” and what 
group of investigators shall constitute a tribunal that is 
both representative and impartial. 

Experimental work in research as to the etiology, 
pathology and effects of the osteopathic lesion has 
been carried on for some years in an institute estab- 
lished for that purpose. Careful lesioning of normal 
animals is done (and proper lesioning is as delicate a 
matter as proper correcting of lesions, requiring the 
same skill, knowledge of body mechanics and applica- 
tion of correct mechanical principles), and the effects 
studied, comparison being made with controls, with 
the result that independent workers have established 
beyond the question of chance or accident, the scientific 
fact, demonstrable grossly and microscopically, of the 
existence of the osteopathic lesion as a causative factor 
in disease. 

Moreover, Dr. Henry Winsor, medical graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and for eleven years 
special dissector for that monumental Textbook of 
Anatomy by Piersol, has made exhaustive study of the 
vertebrae in a number of cadavers, noting carefully 
the associated organic disease from which the victim 
suffered, and in each and every case the diseased or- 
gans were related physiologically to a vertebra or ver- 
tebrae that showed structural perversion. 


Other corroborative testimony covering hundreds 
of cases is also reported by Cyriax in the Journal de 
Chirurgi, Paris, for December, 1919. 


Abundant cfinical evidence of the soundness of the 
osteopathic theory has been available for years, not 
only in private practice, but in institutional work. The 
Still-Hildreth Osteopathic Sanatorium for the treat- 
ment of nervous and mental conditions keeps careful 
records, following them up by yearly reports as to the 
patients’ health after they leave the hospital. In some 
of these cases the routine neurological examination is 
negative except for the finding of spinal lesions. Re- 
duction of these lesions has been followed by im- 
provement and cure. Cases that have come to the 
hospital from medical institutions with the diagnosis of 
dementia preacox, previously considered an incurable 
disease, are recorded as cured. How, therefore, the 


statement that there is no “really satisfactory proof 
that the removal of this lesion * * * influences 
favorably the course of the discease” can seriously be 
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made, is difficult to understand. In contrast to the 
horrifying mortality under medical treatment of pa- 
tients during the big influenza-pneumonia epidemic 
of 1918, the success of the osteopathic profession, and 
the low death-rate of patients under osteopathic care, 
astonished the country when the facts became known, 

Offers have been made repeatedly to test out 
clinically under equal conditions osteopathic and med- 
ical treatment, but the medical profession has never 
availed itself of this means of verifying a so-called 
theory. Until such a test as this has been made, 
“scientific and impartial” investigation on the part of 
the medical profession would seem to be lacking in 
completeness. At the present time, such an offer 
stands before the American Medical Association. It 
is made by Dr. George A. Still, president of the 
American School of Osteopathy, and an osteopathic 
surgeon of note. 

It must be remembered, also, that there are two 
theories upon which osteopathy is based: first, that 
of the structural integrity of the organism, and, sec- 
ond, that of its chemical immunity. The first has 
been considered in the foregoing paragraphs. The 
second part of the osteopathic theory (the first in the 
mind of Dr. Still), is that, when in normal mechanical 
adjustment, the body is able to compound all the rem- 
edies necessary to health. This was a revolutionary 
announcement, made at a time when pathology was in 
its infancy, when bacteriology and physiological chem- 
istry as we know them today were still unborn, and 
when endocrinology was undreamed of—an announce- 
ment uttered with calmness and confidence born of a 
clear understanding of the laws of Nature. Only a 
genius could anticipate truths so far in advance of 
the thought of his time. The scientists of Europe, 
whom we honor for their achievements—Metchnikoff, 
for his phagocytic theory; Ehrlich, for his side-chain 
theory: Wright, for his opsonin theory—have in these 
later years simply furnished laboratory demonstration 
of the theory of disease (the natural immunity of the 
body) that was first proclaimed by Andrew Taylor 
Still as one of the corner-stones of osteopathy. 

That a philosophy which is based on laws of Na- 
ture “as immutable as the laws of gravity,” which is 
applicable equally well to maintaining health and to 
restoring it when lost, which deals ably with every 
aspect of the healing art, should be a mere “adjunct” 
or “therapeutic agency” in the treatment of disease, is 
as incongruous as to call the practice of medicine it- 
self an adjunct. For by virtue of the truths which 
have been enunciated and called osteopathy, and which 
are being scientifically proved year by year in the 
laboratories of this country and Europe, it cannot be 
rightly termed other than a real and complete science, 
in fact, the first and only science of healing; for “sur- 
gery abandons the question of cure, and removes— 
saves, but does not cure; medicine counteracts, stimu- 
lates and sustains, and cares for; but neither of these 
nor any other science except osteopathy alone bases 
its practice solely on the principle of removing funda- 
mental causes.” 

Osteopathy emphasizes diagnosis, first, last, and 
always, and by all means available. Physical means, 
naturally, are first thought of—auscultation, palpa- 
tion, succussion, and so on, and use is made of stet- 


‘hoscope, clinical thermometer, the various specula, 


Roentgen ray, and whatever other diagnostic apparatus 
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is indicated. Examination of the blood, sputum, and 
other secretions and excretions of the body is made, 
and biological tests of proved value are employed to 
clear up obscure points. In addition, the distinctly 
characteristic osteopathic examination is given—palpa- 
tion, not only of the spine, but of the ribs, pelvic and 
shoulder girdles, mandible, hyoid region, extremities, 
and the soft tissues of the body, to detect any devia- 
tion from structural perfection, the osteopath con- 
stantly bearing in mind that structure governs func- 
tion. In this way the body as a whole is observed, 
and the reaction of one part on another noted. This 
part of the examination is invaluable. Often in ob- 
secure cases, when symptoms are studied, and other 
physical and chemical means of diagnosis fail to ex- 
plain the disturbance, it is located by reflex muscular 
contractions, heat, swelling, or lymphatic blockage, and 
so on, discoverable by the osteopathic examination 
alone, Thus specific treatment can be instituted im- 
mediately, and time saved in grappling with the con- 
dition. This alone is a distinct advantage that the 
physician of the osteopathic school has over that of 
any other. 

" Jt is indeed true that the osteopath would find the 
same spinal lesion in Bright’s disease, cancer of the 
kidney, acute infection of the kidney, or reneal colic, 
or whatever other condition might be present in that 
region. The mere finding of this spinal lesion, how- 
ever, is only one factor in diagnosis. So many other 
factors enter into the question, i. e., abuse of func- 
tion of that particular organ, improper diet, indulg- 
ence in excesses, use of certain drugs, exposure, weak 
inheritance, and many others, that only by looking into 
these things, by careful history taking of the case, and 
making a complete physical examination, including 
laboratory tests, can the differentiation be made. The 
treatment applied by the osteopath consists not simply 
in correcting the spinal lesions; it is governed by the 
nature and extent of the pathology of the case, of 
which there is no closer student than the osteopathic 
physician. If the medical doctor who has raised this 
point treats cancer of the stomach merely by admin- 
istering drugs, and is satisfied with that treatment, 
then, and then only, can he consistently imagine that 
the osteopath removes the spinal lesion and gives no 
thought to surgical interference. 

The diagnosis made, the osteopath treats by re- 
moving, so far as possible, the cause of the disease. 
If the osteopathic lesion, which is invariably present, 
can be removed at once, so much the better: the phy- 
sician by the delicate application of mechanical prin- 
ciples makes the adjustment. This is not rubbing. 
It is not massage. These terms are as inaccurate in 
this connection as to speak of the skillful manipulat- 
tions of an orthopedic surgeon as rubbing or massage. 
The only point in common is that the hands are the 
means of applying the treatment. Sometimes it is 
necessary to postpone the correction of the lesion. 
Then comes the removing of the secondary, or even 
more remote, causes, regulating the diet, if necessary ; 
idjusting the environment to the patient’s needs, nor- 
malizing any distorted mental attitude, removing any 
oxic influence, dealing with the presence of vegetable 
f anmal organisms. To all of these things the 


osteopath gives due heed. 
The relation of chiropractic to osteopathy and 
general medicine can best be understood by a refer- 
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ence to its origin and history. The founder, D. D. 
Palmer, a proprietor of a grocery store, later a “mag- 
netic healer,’ came in contact with osteopathy, visited 
the infirmary of the American School of Osteopathy, 
and, soon after, started a mail-order school of “chiro- 
practic” in Davenport, lowa. Later he repudiated 
this, started a new religious cult, and his son, B. J. 
Palmer, took up the work, and developed chiropractic 
into what it is today. The teaching is that the spinal 
lesion is the sole cause of disease, and adjustment of 
this lesion comprises the therapeutics. Diagnosis, 
other than that made by spinal palpation, is not taught. 
No new idea or theory has been advanced by this 
school. 

A comparison of educational requirements is in- 
teresting. Osteopathic schools require evidence of 
graduation from an accredited high school or academy, 
and a preliminary study of physics, chemistry and 
biology for entrance, and a minimum of four years’ 
intensive training in all general medical subjects, in- 
cluding pathology, bacteriology, diagnosis, surgery, 
obstetrics and X-radiance, with much dissection and 
other laboratory work and clinical practice, before the 
degree D. O. is conferred. In a chiropractic school, 
there is no preliminary requirement whatever, fun- 
damental biological sciences and some of the most im- 
portant subjects necessary to the understanding of. 
disease are not in the curriculum, and the longest 
course of study required is eighteen months. The 
first and largest chiropractic school in the country 
states in its catalogue that “students who find it im- 
possible to remain in school for more than twelve 
months” will be awarded their diploma at the end of 
that time, if they have received grade C in all exami- 
nations. 

In short, chiropractic is a practice that postdates 
osteopathy some twenty years; it has taken as its basis 
one of the two main principles of osteopathy, varied 
it somewhat, and called it by another name; and, rep- 
resenting it as something original, is doing, with in- 
adequate preparation, what all imitators are bound to 
do, namely, discrediting the genuine. 

The osteopathic profession is most emphatic in 
its insistence that practice of the healing art should 
not be undertaken without a “general knowledge of 
the established facts in medicine.” For that reason 
the curriculum of osteopathic schools gives ‘a thor- 
ough grounding in all general medical subjects. The 
main difference between the courses in a medical and 
an osteopathic school is in the different viewpoint as 
to the cause and treatment of disease, a viewpoint 
suggested by a substitution of osteopathic mechanics 
and technique for materia medica, and principles and 
practice of osteopathy for principles and practice of 
medicine. 

In the Congressional Record appears a compara- 
tive study, according to hours, of courses of instruc- 
tion in three typical osteopathic and medical schools. 
The list of subjects studied was essentially the same, 
but the relative time spent on each subject varied con- 
siderably, as well as did the total number of hours 
required. The two osteopathic institutions exceeded 
the medical school by seven hundred and fourteen, and 
six hundred and sixty-two hours of study, respec- 
tively. 

The implication is made that osteopaths are al- 
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lowed by law to practice their profession without the 
skill and knowledge necessary to recognize and treat 
disease. This is far from the fact. The practice of 
osteopathy is regulated by law in every state in the 
union. At the present time, before he can practice 
in any state, the osteopath must have graduated from 
an accredited osteopathic school offering a four years’ 
course of training, as already referred to, and must 
also pass the examinations given by the authorities in 
that state, to ascertain his fitness to practice. Of these 
forty-eight state examining boards, eight are purely 
medical, twenty-four are osteopathic, and sixteen are 
mixed. Massachusetts has a mixed board. 

An objection is raised to the special boards of 
registration in osteopathy, by which “the state sanc- 
tions the practice of these methods of treatment with- 
out in any way limiting the type of disease upon which 
the treatment is used, or demanding reasonable educa- 
tional requirements in regard to the general knowledge 
of diseases.” The first objection has already been met 
by showing that osteopathy is something more than a 
“method of treatment,” since it embraces a complete 
philosophy of health and disease. The second is un- 
tenable, for, since graduation from an osteopathic 
school is a requirement for practice, and since all 
osteopathic schools demand a minimum of four years’ 
course of instruction, as already described, the health 
of the individual or the public is not being entrusted 
to persons lacking in a thorough knowledge of disease 
and its diagnosis. 

The distinguished medical doctor’s opinion seems 
to be that the creation of special examining boards is 
merely a device to lower educational standards so that 
unqualified practitioners may carry on their work. The 
facts do not bear out this contention. To illustrate: 
The last state to pass a law establishing an independent 
osteopathic examining board was Iowa. By the pro- 
visions of this law, osteopaths who present preliminary 
educational qualifications, and who pass their state 
board examinations are licensed to engage in a gen- 
eral practice of their science. If the right to spe- 
cialize along any line such as surgery is desired, the 
applicant wishing the privilege either must have been 
in general practice two years, and had two years of 
postgraduate education, or must have had one year of 
postgraduate work and one year of internship in sur- 
gery, before he is eligible to take further examinations 
to practice his specialty. The osteopathic profession 
voluntarily initiated this law and labored for its pass- 
age, as it will work for every health law that aims for 
reasonable high standards and for the true welfare of 
the individual and the whole community The ostev 
pathic profession has its standards and they are high: 
the medical profession has its standards and they, too. 
are high. Each should be allowed to regulate the 
educational and legal status of its own system, but 
neither should assume to control the other. In this 
way can the best interests of the public be served and 
protected. 

In this necessarily limited discussion of the ques- 
tions raised and misconceptions imparted by Dr. Froth- 
ingham’s article, an attempt has been made to show 
that osteopathy is neither a “method of treatment” 
nor a therapeutic “adjunct,” and that it does not urge 
or desire the abandoning of general medical knowl- 


edge, or seek to practice without adequate education 


‘in the diagnosis and treatment of all sorts and condi- 
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tions of diseases, contagious and non-contagoiys 
Osteopathy is a complete system of therapeutics— 
practice of medicine, if you please, using the word jp 
its broad sense—which, by virtue of its being founded 
on the bed-rock of the biological sciences, by its being 
thoroughly scientific, as modern investigations in 


‘pathology, physiological chemistry and other fields of 


science are constantly proving, properly and adequately 
guards the individual and the public health. ‘ 
Rutu E. Humpnuries, D. O., WALTHAM, Mass. 


To the Profession: 

At the Los Angeles Meeting when the Atlantic Monthly 
made its appearance, the board instructed the Secretary to ask 
the editors for space for an authoritative reply. Such a letter 
was written and the editor's turn-down is printed below. 

If the Atlantic intended to give information to its readers 
and not, advance medical propaganda would it not have made 
“choice” of an impartial investigator—and not a prejudiced 
medical practitioner to discuss other systems than his own? 
We have no kick about the “choice” of Channing Frothing. 
ham, M. D., to speak for the “Profession of Medicine”: it js 
his “choice” to define osteopathy; such definition should ‘come 
from an authoritative source. Nor should we want space to 
reply to what a chiropractor might say in the Aflantic pro- 
vided he talked about chiropractic and did not undertake to 
define osteopathy. What the Atlantic proposes is to give an 
M. D. seven pages large type of its best space to give his 
impressions of the shortcomings and lack of accomplishment 
of osteopathy and then give an osteopath a half page or so 
of small print in letters from its readers to tell was osteopathy 
is! Our point is that we should speak authoritatively for 
osteopathy. It is not fair to let what this medical man choses 
to say about it go by unnoticed—we can only ask for a square 
deal. If those who are able to give it, refuse it, we must be 
content. 

_ The fact that in his desperation the editor has, on occa- 
Sions, resorted to osteopathy does not seem to us to have any 
bearings on the editorial policy involved—nor does it make 
out a case of individual fairness on the part of the editor, 
Many medical doctors have been as desperate as the editor, 
but that fact has not made them disinterestedly fair to 
osteopathy after getting its relief. H.L..G. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Boston, August 10, 1922. 
Dear Sir :— 

Our choice of Dr. Frothingham as the author of the 
article with which your letter of August 3rd concerns itself 
arises from the fact that he is chairman of a committee which 
has devoted itself to a careful examination of Osteopathy and 
Chiropractic and their relations to the practice of medicine. 
The editor of the Atlantic is in no wise prejudiced against 
osteopathy, having repeatedly undergone treatments from 
osteopathic physicians, sometimes with excellent results. He 
does feel, however, that the theory of obth Osteopathy and 
Chiropractic can be criticised with fairness, as shown in the 
Atlantic article, which was printed after careful investigation 
and discussion. 

You will readily see, if you consider the matter, that it 
would not be appropriate for the Atlantic to publish a series 
of articles on medical subjects. The place for this discussion 
is a magazine of more technical character. Were we to pub- 
lish the paper you suggest, we must, in all fairness, follow it 
with an article by a Chiropractor, with which you would 
probably find yourself in still more sharp disagreement than 
you are with that of Dr. Frothingham. We have, however, 
received many communications such as yours. One or two 0! 
them from sources which are obviously authoritative. We 
have written saying that we were willing to publish brie! 
letters, suscinctly calling attention to disputed points in Dr. 
Frothingham’s article, but that we could not enter into 4 
more extended discussion of the subject. Had we not already 
made ample provisions of this kind, we should have been very 
glad indeed to invite you to write such a letter for the Con- 
tributors’ Column of this magazine, but under existing “lt 
cumstances we are obliged to consider the subject as closed. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) THe Eprrors. 


Dr. H. L. Chiles, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
By A. A. Stevens, M. D., Professor of 
Applied Therapeutics in the Universit; 
of Pennsylvania; Professor of Thera- 
peutics and Clinical Medicine in the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
yania. Octavo of 1106 pages. Phila- 
delphia and London : W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1922. Cloth, $7.50 net. 
We believe Stevens’ Practice will 
prove a favorite with many who desire 
a moderately sized volume for ready 
consultation. The author exhibits a 
thorough understanding of medicai 
literature, has the ability to compress 
the essentials within a comparatively 
small space, giving the trend of present 
day development, and withal backed by 
judicial expression and an _ extensive 
personal experience. His critical con- 
sideration of etiology, showing that 
many present day conclusions may be 
only provisional, will be welcomed by 
both student and physician. From the 
standpoint of a Practice of Medicine 
he presents an excellent outline of the 
salient features, imparting details 
authoritatively and practically. 


SYMPTOMS OF VISCERAL DIS- 
EASE. A Study of the Vegetative 
Nervous System in its Relationship to 
Clinical Medicine. By Francis Marion 
Pottenger, A. M., M. D., LL. D., F. A. 
C. P. Medical Director, Pottenger 
Sanatorium for Diseases of the Lungs 
and Throat, Monrovia, California; 
Author of “Clinical Tuberculosis.” Sec- 
ond Edition. 357 pages, with 86 text 
illustrations and 10 color plates. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 1922. 
“Price $5.50. 

No doubt many readers of the Jour- 
naL are familiar with the first edition 
of this work and will be glad to learn 
that a second edition has been published. 
The volume is an attempt to show the 
relationship between physiologic facts 
and clinical observation, as pertains in 
particular to the vegetative nerves and 
the products of the endocrine glands; a 
subject of great interest to our profes- 
sion, for pathologic physiology as ex- 
pressed through “viscerogenic” reflexes 
is of distinct value to an understanding 
of clinical medicine. The relationship 
of part to part and to the whole through 
the medium of the visceral nerves should 
not be lost sight of. 

Considerable new material has been 
added to the second edition, although 
the same arrangement has been followed 
as in the previous issue. This new ma- 
terial bearing on segmental relationship 
of tissues and organs, the principles 
and laws governing reflexes, the effects 
of certain internal secretions upon vege- 
‘tative nerves, should prove of added 
interest in the further elucidation of this 
helpful study. 


REPORTS OF THE ST. AN- 
DREWS INSTITUTE FOR CLIN- 
ICAL RESEARCH. St. Andrews, Fife. 
Volume I. 208 pages. Oxford Medical 
Publications. London: Henry Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton. 1922. 

A volume that should receive the 
careful attention of every practitioner. 
For the object of the St. Andrews In- 
stitute for Clinical Research “is the pre- 
vention of those diseases that are com- 
mon among the people of this country. 

9 achieve that object, it is necessary 
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to know the life history of such diseases 
from their onset to their termination in 
death or recovery. The investigators 
must have the opportunity of seeing such 
diseases in all stages, so that they may 
detect the circumstances that favor or 
induce their onset; can watch the 
phases from the early stages, when the 
symptoms are limited mainly to feel- 
ings of ill health, on to the later stages 
when the agents of disease have dam- 
aged the tissues and produced physical 
signs.” <A series of 12 papers is pre- 
sented that illustrate the aim with which 
the Institute was founded, the principles 
upon which its work is carried on, and 
some of the first results which have 
already been attained. This is a work 
which should appeal particularly to the 
general practitioner, for he has the great 
opportunity for such continuous  ob- 
servation. And many will agree that 
“medicine is becoming lost in a maze 
of symptoms as well as in a maze of so- 
called diseases; it is only by the study 
of early cases that we can hope to reach 
simplification.” 

We believe ihere is considerable in 
this volume that will make a strong 
appeal to our profession, for it is an 
earnest attempt to observe and analyze 
the early symptoms of diseases, and 
thereby systematically study the more 
subtle and elusive signs which character- 
ize the early stages of diseases so that 
more definite knowledge may be ob- 
tained as to diagnosis, prognosis and 
therapy. 

The investigators believe that the vast 
majority of the symptoms of disease 
are disturbances of normal reflexes. An 
interesting paragraph from the chapter 
on Sensations as Reflex Manifestations 
is as follows: 

“The symptoms of disease are illimi- 
table, just as the reflexes are, and many 
of them are common to a number of 
different conditions. They tend, how- 
ever, to group themselves in a definite 
manner, and it is hoped that by careful 
study and long-continued observation it 
may be possible to classify these groups 
and to arrange them upon a scientific 
basis. This can best be done by observa- 
tions on the behaviour of the body itself 
in the earliest stages of disease. The 
body furnishes an apparatus more sensi- 
tive than any laboratory instrument, and 
the slightest deviation from the normal 
reveals itself in altered reflexes before 
the most elaborate physical and chem- 
ical tests are applicable. Further, the 
body, in its response to an injurious 
agent, indicates, in a manner which no 
laboratory test can do, its capacity for 
a successful resistance, and so furnishes 
the skilled observer with material for 
prognosis as well as diagnosis. It con- 
sequently falls to the lot of the general 
practitioner, who most frequently sees 
the earliest symptoms as revealed by 
this most elaborate and sensitive of all 
mechanisms—the living body.” 


THE SURGICAL CLINICS OF 
NORTH AMERICA. (Issued serially, 
one number every other month.) Vol- 
ume II, Number. II (San Francisco 
Number, April 1922). 259 pages, with 
112 illustrations. Per clinic year (Feb- 
ruary 1922 to December 1922). Paper 
$12.00 net; cloth $16.00 net. Phila- 
delphia and London: W. B. Saunders 
Company. 
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THE SURGICAL CLINICS OF 
NORTH AMERICA. (Issued serially, 
one number every other month). Vol- 
ume II, Number III (Chicago Number, 
June 1922). 289 pages, with 89 illus- 
trations. Per clinic year (February 
i922 to December 1922). Paper $12.00 
net; cloth $16.00 net. Philadelphia and 
London: W. B. Saunders Company. 

For the past two years repeated at- 
tention has been called to the great 
practical value of the Surgical Clinics 
of North America. The above two 
numbers, the San Francisco and Chicago 
numbers, maintain the high characier of 
the previous numbers. A careful study 
of these clinics is well worth while, 
whether the reader is surgeon or physi- 
cian, for they contain a vast amount of 
reliable information pertaining to eti- 
ology, pathology, diagnosis and treat- 
ment of various disorders. They give 
one a practical insight into what some 
of the best students and thinkers in up- 
to-date practice are doing; men who are 
leaders in their community, many of 
whom have a world wide reputation. 
Clinics of this character make a special 
appeal, for each number presents ideas 
and facts that can be applied to the 
every day work of the practitioner. In 
noting previous issues we have listed the 
contents in order to show the variety of 
subjects treated, of which the present 
numbers are equally valuable. 


TREATMENT OF INJURIES OF 
THE PERIPHERAL SPINAL 
NERVES. By Sir Harold J. Stiles, K. 


“B. E., F. R. C. S. (Edin.) Regius Pro- 


fessor of Clinical Surgery, University 
of Edinburgh, and M. F. Forrester- 
Brown, M. S., M. D. (London), For- 
merly Surgeon, Edinburgh War Hos- 
pital. 180 pages. Oxford Medical Pub- 
lications. London: Henry Frowde and 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1922. 

The authors state: An attempt is made 
to place at the disposal of the general 
surgeon, who may be called on to deal 
with an occasional case of peripheral 
nerve injury, the experience which has 


-been gathered from the exceptionally 


abundant material provided by the 
Great War. It is hoped to map out for 
the surgeon who has no special experi- 
ence of the subject those paths which 
will lead to a successful result for him- 
self and his patient and to help him to 
avoid those pitfalls which have en- 
trapped most workers at first, before 
they learned to look out for them. 
Part I treats of the anatomical con- 
siderations, diagnosis, indications for 
operation, prognosis, treatment after 
operation, etc. Part II, the operative 
treatment of war injuries of the peri- 
pheral spinal nerves, that is, injuries to 
the nerves of the upper and lower ex- 
tremities, and procedures when end-to- 
end union cannot be effected. Part ITI, 
tendon-transplantations. 


APPLIED CHEMISTRY. An Ele- 
mentary Text Book for Secondary 
Schools. By Fredus N. Peters, PH. D. 
Instructor in Chemistry in Central High 
School, Kansas City, Mo., for twenty- 
three years. 461-pages, illustrated. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Company. 1922. 
Price $3.50. 

A well balanced and readable text- 
book that should prove stimulating to 
the student, enlisting his interest in the 
wide application of chemistry. The 
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science of chemistry is exceedingly in- 
teresting, especially when the teacher 
clothes his facts with due regard to his- 
tory, perspective and practical applica- 
tion,—a continuity of structure that is 
both instructive and entertaining. This 
the author has succeeded in doing, and 
we believe the book is a valuable con- 
tribution to texts for Secondary Schools. 


BLOOD TRANSFUSION. By Geof- 
frey Keynes, M. A., M. D. Cantab., F. 
R. C. S. Eng. Second Assistant, Sur- 
gical Professional Unit St. Bartholo- 
mews Hospital. 166 pages. Oxford Medi- 
cal Publications, London: Henry Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton. 1922. 

The value and importance of blood 
transfusion for certain conditions is 
being better understood than _hereto- 
fore, and the object of this volume is to 
outline the whole subject, with its 
various problems, and to present an 
efficient and simple method for perform- 
ing transfusion. Following an interest- 
ing historical sketch, the author dis- 
cusses indications for blood transfusion 
in hemorrhage and shock, hemorrhagic 
diseases, blood diseases, and toxemias. 
The remaining chapters treat of dangers 
of blood transfusion, physiology and 
pathology of blood groups, the choige 
of blood donor, and the methods of 
blood transfusion. A work that gives 
a connected account of the whole sub- 
ject of blood transfusion, and an ex- 
tensive bibliography. 


THE WRITING OF MEDICAL 
PAPERS. By Maud H. Mellish, Editor 
of the Mayo Clinic Publications. 12 
mo. of 157 pages. Philadelphia and 
London: W. B. Saunders Company. 
1922. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

excellent handbook prepared 
especially for writers of medical papers, 
and for those who edit, or read proof on 
such papers. The author says: “It is 
hoped that the book may help untrained 
and partly trained writers to prepare for 
publication articles that will convey in- 
formation with brevity, accuracy, and 
clearness, and adhere to the accepted 
forms of present day usage.” This brief 
handbook is to be greatly commended, 
for it will be found very helpful to 
every one who is interested in preparing 
papers for meetings and for publication. 


ADVENTURES IN ENDOCRIN- 
OLOGY. By Henry R. Harrower, M. 
D. Director of the Harrower Labora- 
tory. Pages 159. Glendale, California: 
The Harrower Laboratory. 1922. Price 
$1.00. 

An interesting story of Dr. Harrower’s 
“adventures” with the A. M. A. in 
establishing his laboratory and engaging 
the attention of the profession in the 
same. 


The June number of the Journal of 
Osteopathic Ophthalmology, Rhinology 
and Otolaryngology contains 50 pages 
of interesting and well edited matter. 
There are several instructive papers: 
Constructive Finger Surgery in Deaf- 
ness—Curtis H. Muncie, D. O.; Sinusitis 
of the Maxillary Antrum—W. V. Good- 
fellow, D. O.; Local Anesthesia in the 
Nasal Chamber—T. J. Ruddy, D. O.; 
Tonsillectomies and Adenoidectomies 
under Nitrous Oxide-Oxygen Anesthol 
—R. M. Roberts, D. Vincent’s 
Angina and Its Treatment—Wm. H. 
Schultz, D. O. 


and Lawrence streets. 


NEWS NOTES 


STATE BOARD DEPARTMENT 
Leslie S. Keyes, D. O., Editor 


SEPTEMBER BULLETIN 


Connecticut—First Tuesday, Hartford. 
H. 


Thornbury, Secy., 612 Sec. 
Bldg., Bridgeport. 


Massachusetts—Second Tuesday, Wed- 


nesday and Thursday. State House, 
Boston. Samuel H. Calderwood, 
Secy., State House, Boston. Applica- 
tions in one week before examina- 
tions. 

Michigan—Battle Creek. Dr. H. W. 
Conklin, Secy., Battle Creek. Appli- 
cations in two weeks before examina- 
tions. 


Minnesota—Second Tuesday and Wed- 


nesday. Dr. L. S. Keyes, Secy., 415 
Met. Bank Bldg., Minneapolis. Ap- 
plications in ten days before exami- 
nations. 

Montana—Latter part. Dr. Asa Wil- 
lard, Secy., Missoula. Applications in 
at least two weeks before examina- 
tions. 

New Hampshire—Second Tuesday and 
Friday, Concord. Dr. Chas. Duncan, 
M. D., Concord. 

New Mexico—First Monday, Santa Fe. 
Dr. C. H. Conner, Albuquerque. 

New York—Apply to H. T. Hamilton, 
Examinations Division, N. Y. State 
Educational Dept., Albany. Applica- 
tions must be in ten days before ex- 
aminations. Examinations are held 
in New York, Albany, Syracuse and 
Buffalo. 


Dr. Reid’s Summer Course 
Forty osteopathic physicians from 


all parts of the United States and 


Canada are in attendance at the 
seventh annual session of the Denver 
Polyclinic and Post Graduate college, 
which convened July 24, for a four 
weeks’ course, on the fifth floor of the 
Interstate Trust building, Sixteenth 
The college is 
under the direction of Dr. C. C. Reid 
of Denver. : 

Dr. Reid is assisting in the teaching 
by Dr. Robert H. Nichols of Boston, 
‘nstructor in general diagnosis: Dr. 
E. S. Willard of New York, instructor 
* technique; Dr. J. E. Ramsey of 
Denver, instructor in X-radiancy; Dr. 
R. R. Daniels of Denver, instructor in 
cietetics and artificial surgery, and 
H. S. Munroe of Portland, besides the 
following local physicians: Dr. E. J. 
Martin, Dr. M. B. Laird, Dr. L. C. 
Harrison, Dr. H. S. Dean, Dr. N. H 
Bolles, Dr. William L Holcomb, Dr. 
© L. Draper and Dr. H. E. Lamb. 
Dr. Reid lectures on “Efficiency in 
Practice” under his special topics con- 
cerning eyes, ears, nose and throat. 


PERSONAL 


Drs. E. H. Shackelford, G. E. Fout, 
A. R. Tucker, Margaret Bowen, L. A. 
Bagley and C. W. Irwin, members 
of the staff of Terrace Spring Sani- 
tarium, have removed their offices to 
the Methodist Publishing Building, 
Richmond, Va. 


Drs. Clarence V. Kerr and Gilbert 
L. Johnson, of Cleveland, Ohio, an- 
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nounce the formation of the Cleve. 
land Group of Osteopathic Physgj- 
cians. A property has been purchased 
at 1946 East 82nd street, Cleveland, 
for the use of the group. Associated 
with Drs. Kerr and Johnson will be 
Drs. Wm. H. Schultz and Pear| 
Baker Schultz, as well as two others, 
not yet announced, we_ understand 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


Dr. Julia Foster of Butler, Pa., who 
is touring Europe with a party of 
about twelve, in the capacity as phy- 
s cian for the party, sends greetings to 
THE JOURNAL. Dr. Foster writes 
that all members of her party are well 
and at the time her communication 
was written the party was spending 
the day on the Rhine. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS 

Following is a list of the speakers 
appearing on the program of the 
South Dakota Osteopathic Associa- 
tion, which was held at Sioux Falls, 
S. D., on August 1 to 3. Following 
the convention a two-day course in 
technic was_ held: 

Dr. A. M. Glasgow, Dr. H. W. 
Allen, Dr. H. F. Ludwig, Dr. Alma 
Anderson, Dr. F. E. Burkholder, Dr, 
M. S. Betts, Dr. C. Rebekka, Dr. J. 
G. Follette, Dr. Benedicta Lewis, Dr. 
H. S. Hain, Dr. W. J. Novinger and 
Dr. J. H. Cheney. 


At the annual meeting of the Bos- 
ton Osteopathic Society, officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President, Dr. Frances Graves; 
vice-president, Dr. Perrin T. Wilson; . 
secretaryzreasurer, Dr. Ruth E. 
Humphries; curator, Dr. Charles 
Grapek; Director for three years, Dr. 
Francis Cave. 

A paper on “The Therapeutic 
Value of Light Rays and Artificial 
Sunlight,” was read by Dr. Wesley M. 
Barrett of Reading, Pa. ; 

Dr. Myron Barstow described his 
method of dealing with chronic nephri- 
tis, giving valuable points on general 
treatment and the use of the milk diet. 

Dr. C. H. Downing demonstrated 
technique, discussing and correcting 
those lesions selected by the audience 
as being particularly difficult of cor- 
rection. 


The July meeting of the Verdigris 
Valley (Kansas) Osteopathic _Asso- 
ciation was held at Parsons im the 
office of Dr. Abele Doane. “Natural 
Selection in Civilization” was_ the 
subject of Dr. L. G, Fite, and Dr. Mar- 
garette Wolf spoke on the subject of 
“Pelvic Derangement in Women; 
Diagnosis and Treatment.” 


Officers of the Denver Osteopathic 
Association for the ensuing year are: 
Dr. Leo C. Harrison, president; Dr. 
Charles G. Knisell, vice-president, and 
Dr. R. M. Davis, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


The following officers have . 
elected for the ensuing year by te 
Colorado Osteopathic Association: 

President, Dr. G. W. Perrin, Den- 
ver; vice-president, Dr. J. L. Keen, 
Grand Junction; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. Martha A. Morrison, Denver. 
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Dr. Mabel Thurston, president of 
the Women’s Osteopathic Club of 
California, has been appointed to 
work with the executive committee 
of the California Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, together with the presidents of 
other women’s organizations, in fur- 
thering the work of the larger organi- 
zation, during the next year. 


Plans for a free clinic for the treat- 
ment of deserving poor persons who 
are suffering from hay fever, asthma 
or catarrhal deafness, have been an- 
nounced by the Osteopathic Specialty 
Group of Denver. The clinic will be 
held twice each week, Tuesdays and 
Fridays, from 8 o’clock to 9 o’clock 
in the mornings, at 501-510 Interstate 
Trust building —Denver (Colo.) Post. 


Firms Exhibiting at Los Angeles 

Owing to the great distance and 
expense connected with the sending 
of representatives to the Los An- 
geles convention of the A. O. A., a 
number of the houses that had for 
several years exhibited at our con- 
yentions, were not represented at the 
recent national meeting held in Cali- 
fornia early in July. 

However, there was a good repre- 
sentation of houses and the exhibit 
was very successful. It is believed 
that the next exhibit, which will be 
held in connection with the 1923 
meeting in New York City, will be 
a record breaker. 

Following is a list of our exhibitors 
at the national meeting in Los 
Angeles, together with the name, or 
names of the representatives of the 
various houses in charge: 

Space A — Dr. G. V. Webster, 
Carthage, N. Y., osteopathic litera- 
ture; Dr. Webster’s son in charge. 

Space B—The Southworth Co., 
Troy, N. Y., medical books; Jacob 
Bab in charge. 

Space C—Uncle Sam _ Breakfast 
Food Co., Omaha, Neb., health food; 
A. C. Chase and M. K. Chase in 
charge, 

Space D—A. B. Klar, Phosfo, 
Dover, Ohio, health food; Dr. Blanche 
Houseman in charge. 

Space E—Connecticut Coat and 
Cover Co., Sheeton, Conn., coats and 
covers; Wm. Day, Mrs. Wm. Day in 
charge, 

Space F—Hanovia Chemical & 
Mig. Co., Newark, N. J., lamp and 
cabinet; Mrs. E. M. Buckingham and, 
G. E. Schultze in charge. 

Space G—Geo. C. Taplin, M. D. D. 
0., Boston, Mass., Taplin Pneumatic 
Treatment Table; Dr. Taplin and Dr. 
C. H. Downing in charge. 

Spaces H and I—Mellin’s Food Co., 
Boston, Mass., Mellin’s Food; Howard 
Goodwin, Boyd Thomas, Dr. Wm. L 
Wallace in charge. 

Space J—Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey), New York City, Nujol; W. 
V. Burgess in charge. 

Space K—Vitalait Laboratories of 
California, Pasadena, vitamines; F. 

amel in charge; and Phospho 

Food Co., Inc., Los Angeles, health 
food; J. L. McAdam in charge. 
L—Dr, A. S. Craig, Kansas 
Mo. Craig Unit Automatic 

featment Table and Craig Concus- 
sor and Vibrator; Dr. A. S. Craig, 
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Anderson Craig and Mrs. A. S. Craig 
in charge. 

Space 2—Lavoris Chemical Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., antiseptic; G. A. 
Treadwell in charge. 

Space 3—Burdick Cabinet Co., Mil- 
ton, Wis., lamp and cabinet; Dr. J. 
C. Ross and C. M. Coons in charge. 

Space 4—Victor Electric Los An- 
geles, Los Angeles, X-ray and Elec- 
tro-Therapeutic apparatus; G. E, 
Pambrun and L. M. Hart in charge. 

Space 5—J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, medical books; Wm. A. 


Widmer and G. S. George in charge. 


Space 6—Sharp & Smith, Chicago, 
surgical supplies; L, Frazin in charge. 

Space 7—Bristol-Myers Co., New 
York-San_ Francisco, tooth paste; 
Chas. J. Polman in charge. 

Space 8—The Kolynos Co. New 
Haven, Conn., tooth paste; O. A. 
Vankirk in charge. 

Space 9—Phillips Chemical Co., 
New York, milk of magnesia; Dr. H. 
Roland in charge. 

Space 10—Vulcan Electric Co., Los 
Angeles, lamp and cabinet. 

Space 11—C. V. Mosby Co., St. 
Louis, medical books; Wm. Appleyard 
in charge. 

Space 12—Morse & Burt, Brook- 
lyn, Cantilever shoes; Geo. B. Jor- 
dan in charge. 

Space 13—H. G. Fischer & Co., 
Chicago, surgical supplies; Robt. A. 
Fischer in charge. 

Space 14—Ground Gripper Shoe 
Co., East Lynn, Mass., Ground Grip- 
per shoes; C. H. Fontius in charge. 

Space 16—The Berger Bros Co., 
New Haven, Conn., corsets and 
surgical supports; Mrs, H. H. V. Staf- 
ford in charge. 

Spaces 17 and 18—Western Surgi- 
cal Supply Co., San Francisco, surgi- 
cal supplies; Dr. R. W. Johnstone, 
W. T. Kennedy and Fred Schneider 
in charge. 

Space 19—Dr. R. H. Williams, 
Kansas City, osteopathic literature 
and The Osteopath; Dr, Williams in 
charge. 

Space 20—W. B. Saunders Co., 


Philadelphia, medical books; Henry 


M. Troth in charge. 

Space 26—The Harrower Labora- 
tory, Glendale, Calif., endocrines; Dr. 
Harrower and A. Bartlett in 
charge. 

Space 27—McManis Table Co., 
Kirksville, Mo., McManis Mechani- 
cal Treatment Table; Dr. McManis 
and Dr. H. V. Halladay in charge. 

Space 28—Denver Chemical Mfg. 
Co., New York, Antiphlogistine; D. 
Blaine Morgan in charge. 

Space 29—Cameron Surgical Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago, surgical supplies; 
Norman M. Cameron in charge. 

Space 30—Horlick’s Malted Milk: 
Co., Racine, Wis., Horlicks Malted 
Milk; W. J. Brennaun and A, L. Bail- 

hache in charge. 

Spaces 31 and 32—A. S. Aloe Co., 
St. Louis, surgical supplies; M. L. 
Adler and E. S. Frank in charge. 

Space 33—Dr. Clara B. Hardy, ‘Los 
Angeles, Hardy Automatic Treat- 
ment Table; Dr. Hardy in charge. 

Space R—Curry Camping Co., Los 
Angeles, Camp Curry in Yosemite 
National Park; J. A. C. Water in 
charge. 
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Reports that on the average of 30 
persons per week have availed them- 
selves of the free clinic for the pre- 
vention of spinal curvature, which 
was recently established in the Ross 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of Wilkinsburg, Pa. Clinics are held 
on Tuesday and Friday. 


Practically every osteopathic, physi- 
cian of Houston, Texas, has agreed to 
donate his services to the proposed 
clinic which the Lions Club of that 
city expects to establish and support, 
according to the Houston Post. 


Several osteopathic physicians of 
Joplin, Mo., go to Neosho, Mo., each 
week to assist in the free clinic which 
has been established in that city. Re- 
ports from Joplin, Webb City and 
Carthage indicate the free osteo- 
pathic clinics in those cities are kept 
very busy. 


A newspaper report from Cali- 
fornia says: 

Collector of Internal Revenue John 
P. McLaughlin announced yesterday 
that so-called drugless physicians, in- 
cluding osteopaths, will not be per- 
mitéed to register for narcotic per- 
mits under the Harrison Narcotic 
law. 


Osteopathy in Rome 

Dr. Ada A. Achorn, who practiced 
many years in Boston, writes from Eu- 
rope, where she has been traveling for 
the past year, that she will practice 
this winter in Rome. Until her ad- 
dress is announced, she may be lo- 
cated through Thomas Cook & Sons, 
Rome. 


Deaths 


Mrs. S. L. Scothorn, wife of the 
immediate past president of the 
A. O. A. passed away on July 2nd at 
Dallas, Texas, following a very brief 
illness. Death was due to septicemia 
and erysipelas. It will be recalled 
that on January 13th Dr. Scothorn 
lost a two-year old son. 


The following was taken from one 
of the Dallas, Texas, daily newspa- 
pers, of date of July 5th: 

Funeral services for Mrs. Olga 
Scothorn, 24 years old, who died Mon- 
day at her home, 3312 St. John’s 
Drive, were held Monday afternoon 
at 4 o’clock from Ed C. Smith & 
Bro. chapel, with burial in Grove Hill! 
Cemetery. Mrs. Scothorn was a 
member of the 1922 graduating class 
of Southern Methodist University and 
was a member of the University Club 
and Lambda Rho Sorority. She is 
survived by her husband, Dr. Samuel 
L. Scothorn, and a daughter. 


Births 

Born to Dr. and Mrs, Edward S. 
Edwin of Great Falls, Montana, at 
the Chico Hot Springs Hospital on 
June 6th, a son, Edward Maurice. 
Dr. Roy M. Wolf, osteopathic physi- 
cian and obstetrician at the institution 
attended the case. 


Born to Dr. and Mrs. W. J. Sie- 
mens, of Calgary, Alberta, a daughter, 
Elizabeth Rosella, on July 8, 1922. 
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Married 

Dr. Margaret M. Wilson, graduate 
of the A. S. O. class of June, 1921, 
was married to Mr. David C. Morris, 
at Kansas City, on July 29, 1922. 
They will continue to reside in Kan- 
sas City, where Dr. Wilson is in prac- 
tice, 


A free osteopathic clinic has been 
established at Plainfield, N. J., for 
children. Clinics will be conducted 
each Saturday morning from 10 to 12 
o'clock, 


Under the direction of Dr. Etha 
Marion Jones, a free clinic for chil- 
dren wearing glasses is held on Sat- 
urday afternoons, at St. Petersburg, 
Florida. Dr. Jones has also been 
active in appearing before clubs com- 
posed of mothers and teachers, giving 
talks in her city on the correction of 
imperfect sight, without glasses. 


Applications for Membership 
California 

Bickford, Edward S. (A.), 6047 Car- 
los Ave., Los Angeles. 

Blake, Elizabeth A. (L.A.), 926 I. St., 
Modesto. 

Blount, Wm. J. (L.A.) Marine Bank 
Bldg., Long Beach. 

Buchman, Roy Freeman, Forum 
Bldg., Sacramento. 

Chambers, F. S. (IL.A.), 606 S. Hill 
St., Los Angeles. 

Clark, Walace C. (L.A.), Ferguson 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Colvin, Emily E. (C.C.O.), Sonora. 
Collinge, Maude M. (C.O.P.S.), 
Washington Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Conger, Mabel A. (C.O.P.S.), 211 

Willow St., Dunsmuir. 

Coplantx, Russ (A.), Santa Paula. 

Dangler, J. H. (A.), 251 N. Western 
Ave., Los Angeles. 

Davis, M. Louise (L.A.), 433 S. 
Pointer Ave., Whittier. 

DeMuth, Luther E. (C.O.P.S.), 
Wright & Callender Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 

Dryer, Carolyn, (C.O.P.S.), 1023 
Sanborn Ave., Los Angeles. 

Dumm, W. W. (D.M.S.), Hotel De- 
catur, Ocean Park. 

Ervin, Chas. H. (S.), 1005 Dexter St., 
Los Angeles. 

Giesy, Norman W. (L.A.), Ferguson 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Goodtellow, Jack (C.O.P.S.), Rubel 
Bldg., Santa Maria. 

Goodrich, Jessie G. (Pc.), 812 Ken- 
sington Rd., Los Angeles. 

Hodgman, Francis H., 1023 Blaine 
St., Los Angeles. 

Hopkins, Clarence E. (C.O.P.S.), 2210 
Romeo St., Los Angeles. 

Hummel, A. A. (L.A.), 5502 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Jewell, Chester O. (L.A.), Twohy 
Bldg., San Jose. 

Joselyn, Anna R. (L.A.), 108 E. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Glendale. 

Lee, Andrew B. (C.O.P.S.), Fuher 
Bldg., Redlands. 

Lee, Robert E. (L.A.), Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., San [Bernardino. 

(L.A.), 522 G. St. 
Brawley. 

Lister, Anna (C.O.P.S.), 12 S. Eu- 
clid Ave., Pasadena. 

Lyda, Helen E. (A.), 596 F. St., San 
Bernardino, 

Lynd, N. R., Pacific Finance Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 

McCalla, Louis R. (L.A.C.O.), 1045 
W. 46th St., Los Angeles. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


McMath, Jay G. (L.A.), 912'%4 Palm 
Ave., Gardena, 
McMath, W. Paul (C.O.P.S.), 923 W. 
Central Ave., Gardena. 
McMullen, Beatrice (C.O.P.S.), 502 
N. Spadra, Fullerton. 
McMullen, W. M. (Pc.), 502 North 
Spadra, Fullerton. 
Morris, Clifford J. (A.), 702 E. 
Broadway, Glendale. 
Mossman, Harry A., Hollenbeck 
Bldg., Pacific Grove. 
Olewiler, Hester T. (L.A.), 114% E. 
4th St., Santa Ana. 
Peckham, George M. (A.), 812 Broad- 
way, Oakland. 
Perry, Ann Evelyn (Pc.), 1645 Ingra- 
ham, Los Angeles. 
Peters, Helga S. (A.), Riverside. 
Phinney, Carle H., 116 E. Colorado 
Blvd., Eagle Rock. 
Reed, H. E., 307 Thurman, Porter- 
ville. 
Ridley, Clarence J., Simpson Bldg., 
Escondido. 
Sears, G. W., 325 N. 8th St., Colton. 
Shackelford, E. J. (L.A.), First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., San Diego. 
Smith, Chas. C. (S.S.), ‘Long Beach. 
Smith, L. B. (L.A.), Security Bank 
Bldg., Long Beach. 
Starbuck, Calla E. (Pc.), Story Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 
Thwaites, Carrie F. (L.A.), 216 S. Mil- 
ler St., Santa Maria. 
Tillyer, Belle (A.), 3872 Cerrite Ave., 
Oakland. 
Treleaven, Howard T., Bank of Italy 
Bldg., San Mateo. 
Vance, Lilla, 1645 Ingraham St., Los 
Angeles. 
Williams, C. J., 6436 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood. 
Woodbury, G. W. (L.A.), 702 Los 
Robles Place, Alhambra. 
Wyckoff, Louis E. (A.), 610 S. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles. 
Colorado 
Payne, Mabel Turner, Empire Bldg., 
Denver. 
Connecticut 
Tuttle, Frances A., 96 Glenbrook Rd., 
Stamford. 
Idaho 


Hiatt, E. C., Weiser. 
McFarland, A. H. (A.), North 
Broadway, Blackfoot. 
Illinois 
Bieneman, Joseph C. (A.), 2013 
Fourth St., Peru. 
Claverie, Jean B. (Ch.), 1465 E. 53rd 
St., Chicago. 
Hartford, B. C. (A.), Mendota. 
Carter, J. Allen (A.), Madison St., 
Ottawa. 
Hull, Helen F. (Ch.), 5419 Ingleside 
Ave., Chicago. 
Dunseth, R. C. (A.), 322 E. Main St., 
Streator. 
MacGregor, P. J. (Lj.), Lawrence- 
ville. 
McDaniels, C. P. (A.), Wateska. 
White, Gilbert H. (A.), Marion. 
Iowa 
Chambers, O. W. (S.), Decorah. 
Kansas 
Farquharson, Gertrude, Schweiter 
Bldg., Wichita. 
Chappell, Arthur Geo. (A.), Downs. 
Powell, Thos. B. (K.C.), 513 Broad- 
way, Larned. 
Wells, L. W. (K.C.), Grenola. 
Massachusetts 
Fielding, Anne M. (C.C.O.), 21 
Wyoming Ave., Malden. 
Little, Mabelie G. (Mc.), 14 Green- 
ville St., Sommerville. 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES CLINICAL 
GROUP 
801 Ferguson Building 


Epwarp S. Merritt, D.O. 
Mental and Nervous Diseases 
W. V. D.O. 
Ear, Nose, Throat Diseases 
W. Curtis BricgHam, D.O. 
Surgery and Gynecology 
Epwarp B. Jones, D.O. 
Genito-urinary Diseases 
F. Fern Petry, D.D.S. 
Dental Surgeon 
Harry B. BricHam, D.O. 
X-ray and Anaesthetics 
F. L. Cunnincuam, D.O. 
Oculist 
Ernest G. BAsuor, D.O. 
Obstetrics and Pediatrics 
Louts C. CHANDLER, D.O. 
Heart and Lung Diseases 


E. Crark Husss, D.D.S. 
Associate Dental Surgeon 


Frank C. Farmer, D.O. | 
Gastro-Intestinal and 
Nutritional Diseases 


L. B. Farres, D.O. 
H. A. Hatt, D.O. 


Acute Practice 
Laboratory 
HOSPITAL CONNECTIONS 


COLORADO 


DENVER OSTEOPATHIC 
SPECIALTY GROUP 
501-10 Interstate Trust Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 


Dr. C. C. Rep 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Spe- 
cialist, and General Diagnosis 


Dr. J. E. RAMSEY 
Orificial Surgery and 
Diseases of Women 
Dr. Myrtie B. Larrp 
Osteopathic Orthopedics 
and Laboratory 
Dr. JoHN S. MILLER 
Dentist 
Dr. Epmonp J. 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
Glasses correctly fitted 


Dr. Leo C, Harrison 
Acute and Chronic Diseases 


ILLINOIS 


H. H. FRYETTE, D.O. 


Specializing in the adjustment 
and hospital care of sacroiliac 
and sacrolumbar cases 


27 E. Monroe St. 
Chicago, 
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ILLINOIS--Continued 


DR. G. E. MAXWELL 
General Surgery 


27 East Monroe Street 


Chicago 


DR. ANDREW A. GOUR 


Specialising in Spinal 
Deformitics 
39 S. State Street 
Chicago 

Ambulatory and Corrective Plaster 
Jackets used in conjunction with appro- 
priate exercises. 

Highest courtesy extended to physicians 
referring patients. 


DR. GEO. H. CARPENTER 
Heart 


27 East Monroe Street, Chicago 


IOWA 


THE TAYLOR CLINIC 


Des Moines General Hospital 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Dr. S. L. TAyLor, 
Surgeon-in-Chief 
Dr. F, J. TRENERY, : 
Superintendent and Radiologist 
Dr. Lora D. TAytor, 
Consultant and Gynecologist 
Dr. A. B. TAYLor, 
Orthopedics, Pediatrics and 
Assistant Surgeon 
Dr. G. C. Taytor, 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
Dr. Joun P. SCHWARTZ, 
Urology and Proctology 
Dr. C. R. BEAN, 
Staff Physician 
Dr. Jos. L. ScHwArtTz, 
Staff Physician 
Dr. Byron L. Casu, 
Pathologist and Cystoscopist 
Dr. H. H. Lerrver, 
Special Blood and Urine Chemistry 
and Basal Metabolism 
Dr. T. M. Patrick, 
Staff Physician 


Ample radium for clinic use. 


Referred cases given especial 
attention. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Michigan 
Green, L. J. (A.), Big Rapids. 
Missouri 
Byerrum, Chas. E. (A.), Ewing. 
Heising, Marie D., 5895 A. Easton 
Ave., St. Louis. 
Jones, Margaret H. (K.C.), Altman 
Bldg., Kansas City. 
Kell, Robert J. (A.), 210 S. Franklin, 
Kirksville. 
Margreiter, J. L. ( 
Ogden, Natalie (A. 
ville. 
Summers, F. J. (A.), Eggert Apts.. 
Kirksville. 
: Montana 
Rieger, Daisy D., Stapleton Bldg., 
Billings. 


A.), Flat River. 
), Box 275, Kirks- 


Nebraska 
Cramb, Lulu L. (A.), First National 
Bank Annex, Fairbury. 
New Jersey 
Moody, May B (Ph.), 7 Villa Park, 
Montclair. 
Oh 


io 
Sliker, Walter A. (Ch.), 2912 Tus- 
carawas St., W., Canton. 
Oklahoma 
Rummel, Chauncey D. (K.C.), S. W. 
Osteopathic San, Blackwell. 
Oregon 
Davidson, Frank (C.O.P.S.), Eugene. 
White, Bert H. (C.O.P.S.), 355 N. 
Capitol, Salem. 
Bush, Frederick LL. (A.), Miners Bank 
Bldg., Wilkes-Barre. 
Pennsylvania 
Schwab, Alice E. (Ph.), 1918 Market 
St., Harrisburg. 
Ullrich, F. D. (D. M.S.), Lewistown. 
VanHorn, Mary Lois (Ph.), 704 
Franklin Place, Grove City. 
Rhode Island 
Magoon, Eva W. (Ch.), 47 Dixon 
St., Providence. 
Washington 
Agee, A. M. (L.A.), Farmers Bank 
Bldg., Colfax. 


Changes of Address 

Ashton, Thos. E.,. from 215 N. Brad 
St., to 215 N. Broadway, Lancaster, 
Ohio. 

Bagley, Louise M., from 730 Con- 
gress St., to 1 Walker St., Portland, 
Maine. : 
3arker, Dr. Mable V., from 10308 
Euclid Ave., to 10510 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bower, Dr. R. A., from Collins Block, 
to over Reid Store, Eureka, Kan. 

Bowling, W. L., from Kendall Bldg.. 
to 65 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Brooker, Ralph E., from 925 Broad 
St., to 914 Main St., Grinnell, Iowa. 

Bryant, Dr. Ward Cor., from Masonic 
Block, to 52 Franklin St., residence. 
393 Main St., Business, Greenfield, 


Buck, R. O., from Phythian Bldg., 
to Seymore Bldg., Wauseon, Ohio. 

Caine, Dr. A. B., from Marion Natl. 
Bank Bldg., to 412 W. 3rd, Marion, 
Ind. 

Campbell, Dr. Ida S., from Manwar- 
ing Bldg., to 81 Vauxhall St., New 
London, Conn. 

Campbell, Jo-Anna, from Natl. Bank 
of Commerce Bldg., to 510 City 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

Chapdelain, Ernest E., from Geor- 
gian Annex, to 420-21 Joshua Green 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Clarke, Geo. B., from University 


(Continued on Page 807) 
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MICHIGAN 


DR. 


HUGH W. CONKLIN 


Osteopath 


Special Work in Epilepsy 


708-711 City Bank Building 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Members who have patients visit- 


ing 


the Battle Creek Sanitarium 


should give them a card to an Osteo- 
path in Battle Creek—otherwise they 
may fall into hands of our imitators. 


MISSOURI 


DR 


. LELAND S. LARIMORE 


Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


Prof 


essor of Ophthalmology, Optometry 
and Oto-Laryngology 
College of Osteopathy and Surgery 


601-2-3 New Ridge Bldg. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


NEW JERSEY 


DR. JEROME M. WATTERS 


Osteopathic Specialist 


Ear, Nose, Throat and Eye 


2 Lombardy Street 
Newark, N. J. 


S 


DR. J. S. LOGUE 


Osteopathic Physician 


special attention to referred 


cases 


New York Avenue 
and Boardwalk 
Atlantic City 


DR. CLINTON O. FOGG 


Referred cases ethically treated when 
sent to Winter resorts at Lakewood 


and 


Lakehurst, N. J., or Summer 


resorts at or near Toms River, and 


Point Pleasant, N. J. 


Address all communications to 


230 Main St., Lakewood, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


DR. L. M. BUSH 


Ear, Nose and Throat 
Nine Years’ Experience 


First osteopath to dilate the Eustach- 


ian 
and 


tube digitally; originator of adenoid 
nasak adjustment technique. 


516 Fifth Ave., Corner 43d St. 


New York City 
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806 ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SUGGESTED NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 


Under direction of Dr. H. M. WALKER 
Director of Paid Advertising, A. O. A. 


F. & M. Bank Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 


OUR more suggested ads are presented on this 

page. They are-so written as to be easily used 

in an advertisement two columns wide and six 
inches deep. 

If it is possible to use larger space this should 
be done. Wherever practicable, groups of os- 
teopaths should run these in co-operative form. 

We are able to announce that we can assist 
any osteopath in building a special advertising 
program should this be necessary in his community. 
For this purpose communicate with Dr. Walker. 

A good form for publishing these advertise- 
ments will be found in the December, 1921 JourNAL. 
Any of them can be used at any time—they are not 
intended as a connected series. A good plan is to 
save all and use the one best suited at a particular 
time. 


No. 29 


THE EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
OF OSTEOPATHY 


The ability of a professional man is measured 
largely by his training. 

Unless that training is exhaustive and 
thorough, the ability of the individual suffers. 

In order that Osteopathic standards may be 
high, rigid educational requirements are enforced. 

The Osteopathic college course is four full 
years. Nine months of each year must be spent 
in concentrated study. 

In the clinic of the school the Osteopathic 
physician demonstrates his competency to correctly 
diagnose disease conditions and make certain his 
ability to properly treat them. 

He enters practice armed with practical knowl- 
edge—the years that come add richly to his store 
of experience. 

The training of the Osteopathic physican is 
complete. It is exacting. It is thorough. 


No. 30 
THE HEALTH SERVICE OF OSTEOPATHY 


A sub-normal or abnormal condition of the 
physical frame of the body underlies most sickness, 
It is the business of the Osteopathic physician to 
determine the nature of these conditions and to 
correct them. 

In the service which he renders to the patient 
nothing necessary to rapid and permanent recovery 
is overlooked. 

He will prescribe the necessary diet. He will 
advise on matters of hygiene, sanitation and en- 
vironment. In extreme cases, where necessity 
dictates, he will resort to surgery. 

The health service of Osteopathy is complete, 
It includes every necessary element for success- 
fully treating disease. 

Do not confuse Osteopathic methods with 
those of other schools who limit themselves to a 
single method of treatment for all forms of sick- 
ness. 


No. 31 
OSTEOPATHIC ACHIEVEMENT 


No small part of Osteopathy’s achievements 
have been among cases with which other schools 
of healing have been unsuccessful. 

The persistency with which the Osteopathic 
physician strives to remove the fundaental causes 
of sickness have made these achievements possible. 

Where ordinary methods seem to avail but 
little, the application of the Osteopathic principles 
of adjustment of structure often produce unusual 
and remarkably effective results. 

If you are interested in learning moré of the 
methods used or results to be secured, any Os- 
teopathic physician will welcome the opportunity to 
to talk with you. 


No. 32 


HOW SPINAL MALADJUSTMENT 
AFFECTS THE BODY 


The effect of spinal defects is to interfere with 
the normal working of the nerves that control the 
various organs of the body. 

This interference often results in the break 
down of the part affected or in a curtailing of the 
full functions it should perform. 

As a result the entire bodily machine suffers, 
resistance is lowered and sickness results. 

By restoring a normal condition to the spinal 
vertebra and adjacent spinal tissues, the Osteopathic 
Physician assists Nature to re-establish her ow? 


processes. 

The body quickly gains in strength, normal 
resistance returns and Nature automatically elim! 
nates the diseased condition. 
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OHIO 


RoscoE OsTEOPATHIC CLINIC 
DR. P. E. ROSCOE, 
Diagnosis, Gynecology 
DR. L. R. RENCH, 

Ear, Nose and Throat 
W. J. W. KECKLER, 


X-ray 
DR. L. J. DELLINGER, 
Out-Practice, Obstetrics 
MISS MARION L. SPELLMAN, 
Laboratory Diagnosis 


Seventy-First, Euclid Bldg. 
Cleveland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. WM. GALBREATH 
Osteopathic Specialist 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


414-415 Land Title Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. CHARLES J. MUTTART 


Specializing in Diseases of the 
Gastrointestinal Tract 


Consultation and Referred Cases Given 
Special Attention 
Hospital Facilities 


1813 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


D.S.B. PENNOCK, D.O., M.D. 
Surgeon 
Chief Surgeon Philadelphia 
Osteopathic Hospital 


1813 Pine Street 
Philadelphia 


DR. SIMON PETER ROSS 


Osteopathic Specialist 


Gynecology and Orificial Surgery 
Hospital Facilities 
Office: 1000 Land Title Building 
Residence: Hotel Adelphia 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RILEY D. MOORE 
Washington, D. C. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Bldg., to 8206 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Cobb, Myrtle C., from Denny Place, 
Apt. 1, to 317-19 Commerce Bldg., 
Everett, Wash. 

Collins, Mrs. J. S., from 69 Picadilly 
W., to 1 Clarges St., Picadilly W. 1 
London, Eng. 

Cornett, Jessie Willard, from 3331 
E. 13th Ave., to 1305 Cook St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Cox, Dr. M. B., from over Bon Ton, 
Larned, Kan., to 22 Main St, 
Farmington, Maine. 

Dill, H. M., from 21 Broadway, to 
Mulberry St., Lebanon, Ohio. 
Dormer, Robt., from Cumberland, 
Md., to 1051 S. Grand Ave., Los 

Angeles, Calif. 

Eddy, Geo. D., from 128 N. Union 
St., to 3 Elmwood Ave., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Elder, Adrian, from Wasp Bldg., to 
140 W. 5th, Wahoo, Neb. 

Evans, A. L., from P. O. Box 1205, 
to First Natl. Bank Bldg., Miami, 
Fla. 

Ferguson, E. Bertella, from 2503 
Channing Way, to 2449 Dwight 
Way, Berkeley, Calif. 

Fiske, Franklin, from 1 W. 34th St., to 
350 Madison Ave., at East 45th St., 
New York City, N. Y 

Foley, L. Alice, from Essex Bldg., to 
Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fulford, WHarlie J., from Tribune 
Bldg., to 520 S. Lafayette Ave., 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

Gardner, Jennie M., from Los 
Angeles, Calif., to Idaho Falls, 
Idaho. 

Gillett, Dr. L. J., from El Campo, 
Texas, to Enid, Okla. 

Green, L. J., from Kirkville, Mo., to 
112 N. Stewart, Big Rapids, Mich. 

Hardin, Mary C., from 210 Main 
aes to 301 W. B. St., McCook, 


eb. 

Harper, Dr. Wm. C., from Kansas 
City, Mo., to Magnolia, Ark. 

Heibel, Geo. E., from 414 Water St., 
Warren, Pa., to 133% Broad St., 
Grove City, Pa. 

Holcomb, Maude B., from Houston, 
to Box 612 Galveston, Texas. 

Hough, Clara E., from 69 Picadilly, 
to 18 Endsleigh St.. W. C. L., 
London, Eng. 

Howard, Geo. W., from 821 Quincy 
Ave., to 213 Coal Exchange Bldg., 
Scranton, Pa. 

Howe, Dr. Marion L., from 62 Wind- 
sor St., Worcester, to 43 Summer 
St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Hummon, Dr. I. F., from 3318 Oak 
Park Ave., Berwyn, IIll., to 27 E. 
Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 

Ingle, Dr. J. , from La Grande 
Natl. Bank Bldg., to Sommer Bldg., 
La Grande, Ore. 

Jeffery, J. C., from Belleville, Ill, to 
City Bank Bldg., Kankakee, III. 
Jepson, Beebe Ruth, from 1504 
Broadway, to Hotel Tuller, Detroit, 

Mich. 

Johnson, Gilbert L., from Guardian 
Bldg., to 1946 East 82nd _ St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Kerr, Clarence V., from Guardian 
Bldg., to 1946 East 82nd St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Laslett, W. Lawrence, from 1048 6th 
St., to 708 4th St., Santa Monica, 
Calif. 

LeClere, Mary L., from 203 Rowland 
Ave., to The New Ritchey Bldg., 
Eagle Rock, Calif. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DR. CHESTER D. SWOPE 
Osteopathic Physician 
The Farragut Apts. 
Washington, D. C. 


CANADA 


DR. C. E. AMSDEN 
Specializing in Diseases of the 
Colon, Rectum, Prostate Gland, 


and Uterus 
The successful treatment of Hemor- 
rhoids without operation. 
Consultation and Referred Cases given 
special attention. 


Number Two Bloor Street 
East Toronto 


DR. HARRYETTE S. EVANS 
General Practice and Ear, 
Nose and Throat 
Bank of Toronto Building 


444 Guy Street, Montreal 


DR. E. O. MILLAY 


Specializing in 100 per cent Exami- 
nations and the “find it, fix it, and 
leave it alone” kind of Osteopathy. 
Good Hospital and Clinical Labora- 
tory connections. 


Bank of Toronto Building 
444 Guy Street, Montreal 


DR. W. OTHUR HILLERY 
Neurologist 


DR. GRACE H. HILLERY 


Diseases of Women and 
Children 


Two Bloor St., East, Toronto 


DR. J. M. OGLE 
OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN 
Diagnosis by 
Electronic Reactions of Abrams 


an 
Oscilloclastic Treatment 
Referred cases for diagnosis or 
treatment given special attention. 
X-ray Laboratoy. 
No. 8 Gordon Street 
Moncton, N. B. Canada 
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Lentz, R. A., from Gilman City, Mo., 
to Howard, So. Dakota. 

Dr. L’Hommedieu, Cebelia H., from 
490A Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to c/o Dr. Minnie Potter, Eitel 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash, 

Loper, Mathilda E., from Third Natl. 
Bank Bldg., to Liberty Central 
Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Lorbeer, T. L., from Freeman Bldg., 
to 157 Lime St., Riverside, Calif. 

McCormack, James J., from 629 N. 
Sth St., to 720 New York Ave., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

McDowell, J. O., from First Natl. 
Bank Bldg., to 159 Park Row, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Magoon, Eva, from Chicago, IIl., to 
47 Dixon St., Providence, 
Manhart, Katharine L., from Cam- 
bridge, Mass, to La _ Crescenta, 

Calif. 

Manning, Dr. Ralph A., from 124 
Mt. Vernon St., to 77 Church St., 
Winchester, Mass. 

Marsh, Roy W., from First National 
Bank Bldg., to Favette Title & 
Trust Bldg., Uniontown, Pa. 

Marshall, Florence G., from Jackson 
Ave., to 524 West End Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Martwick, Horace A., from 27 E. 
Monroe St., Chicago, Ill., to Owen 
Block, Riverside, Ill. 

Miller, Horace M., from Krupf Bldg., 
to 250 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 
Mills, Charles F., from Crossett Bldg., 
Kittanning, to Swank Bidg., Johns- 

town, Pa. 

Monks, Margaret B., from lennox 
Bldg., to 511 Alhambra Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Morton, Julia L., from Ventura, to 
495 S. Lake St., Pasadena, Calif. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Neilson, Norman J., from 17 Victoria 
Ave., to 279 Front St., Belleville, 
Ont., Canada. 

Nelson, Loretta B., from Cascade 
Bank Bldg., to Lowery Bldg., Cen- 
tral Ave., Great Falls, Mont. 

Nielson, Dr. H., from 489 McLean 
Ave., Ha-Ma-Lodge, to 517 Mc- 
Lean Ave., Ha-Ma-Lodge, Yonkers, 

Peacock, John, from Howard Bldg.. 
to 171 Westminister St., Provi- 
dence, R. 1. 

Pool, W. O., from 422 N. Kenmore 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., to Box 
543. Wynnewood, Okla. 

Pratt, Dr. Edwin J., from Stebbins 
Bldg., to Abstract Bldg., Hastings, 
Mich. 

Rench, Leonard R., from 71st Euclid 
Bldg., to 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Richards, S. D., from Natl. Bank 
Bldg,. to Oglethorpe Bldg., Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Scharff, A. O., from Kemp & Kell 
Bldg. to 308 Morgan’ Bldg.. 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Scheid, Dr. Henry J., from 421 
Sassafras St., to 114 West 5th St., 
Erie, Pa. 

Scott, J. Wesley, from Baker Det- 
weiler Bldg., to. 412 W. 6th, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Shank, Dr. Edith M., from Greene 
Bldg., Mitchell, So. Dak., to 
Greene Bldg., Davison, So. Dak. 

Sharon, Thomas L., from McCul- 
lough Bldg., to 210% Harrison St., 
Davenport, Ia. 

Sharp, F. C., from Bank of Com- 
merce Bldg., to 110 Carrick Ave.., 
High Point, N. C. 

Shumate. Dr. C. R., from Medical 


culty. 


Bovinine may be 
given in either water, 
milk, light wines, 
diluted spirits or fruit 
juices. 


Its basis being normal 
blood serum, Bovin- 
ine is easily and 
quickly assimilated. 


When a Nurse 
Is Not Available 


| 

| When, for any reason, the patient 
must do without trained attend- 
| ance between calls, the presence 
of Bovinine in the diet will assist 
you to overcome this serious difh- 


BOVININE 


is especially valuable in fever cases, 
to reinforce immunizing elements 
in the blood. For infants and chil- 
dren, Bovinine has long been re- 
garded as the ideal non-irritating 
albuminous food. 


THE BOVININE COMPANY 
75 W. Houston Street, New York 


_ Samples and Literature on Request 


The Food Tonic 


At Your Command! 


A Real Journalistic Service 
for Increasing Osteopathic 
Practice 


Only new high-class editorial 
matter is printed each month in 
“Osteopathic Health.” No article 
once printed is ever used again in 
its pages—no matter how good. 

Distinctively a layman’s journal, 
it contains in the course of the 
year a lot of sprightly news and 
topical talks about osteopathic af- 
fairs such as always interest pa- 
tients and the public. 

It features characteristic Bunt- 
ing editorials on matters of vital 
osteopathic concern from time to 
time as occasion suggests or de- 
mands. 

The best thinkers and writers 
of the profession contribute ar- 
ticles for its pages. Articles are 
written on order subject to criti- 
cal editorial inspection of HSB. 
No article accepted unless it 
measures up to Bunting literary 
and journalistic standards. 

There are many discussions of 
single diseases. Many stories of 
cures. Many short articles cover- 
ing great variety of subjects. 
Everything within the covers of 
OH. Osteopathy—Osteopathic 
interest, Osteopathy triumphant! 
It’s a wide, important field, plenty 
big enough to keep one bril- 
liantly edited magazine full of 
interest. 

This splendid, specialized jour- 
nalistic service is at your com- 
mand to help you educate your 
patients; to remind and further 
instruct your former patients; and 
to make new converts for Oste- 
opathy among the many not yet 
interested. 

You can use this service with 
pleasure and profit in conducting 
your practice. You suffer loss if 
you don’t. Send us your instruc- 
tion to start working for you. 

If you want full information 
about the publicity possibilities of 
your field let us make a survey 
for you. No obligation or cost 
attached. We gladly give you 
benefit of our expert knowledge 
and advice. We shall be pleased 
to tell you about all our literature 
—OH, Bunting Brochures, Har- 
vest Leaflets—and our complete 
advertising service. A brief letter 
or a postal card is sufficient. 
Write right now—while you think 
of it! 


The Bunting 
Publicity Service for 
Osteopaths 


WAUKEGAN _ILLINOIS 
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Bldg., to 811 Church St., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Smith, Dr. Geo. M., from 50 S. Gratiot 
St, to 60 S. Gratiot Ave. Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. 

Smith, Roberta, from 2951 Euclid 
Ave., to 4269 Olive St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Sprague, Norman F., from Black 
Bldg, to 357 S. Hill St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Steunenberg, Georgia A., from Santa 
Monica, to 922 S. Norton Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Stoneman, Anna B., from Chicago, 
Ill, to 148 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

Teall, Frank L., from Dalton, Ga., to 
51 Howe St., New Haven, Conn. 

Van der Voort, Paul C., from Har- 
veysburg, Ohio, to Macheca Bldg., 
No. 615, New Orleans, La. 

Watson, Dr. Ruth E., from Lakeland, 
Fla. to Spencer, Tioga County, 
N. Y. 

Wells, B. F., from 3290 Milwaukee 
Ave., to 4831 N. Spaulding Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

Wintermute, Mabel, from Minne. 
apolis, Minn., to Northwood, Iowa. 

Wolf, Roy M., from Emigrant, Mont., 
to Kirksville, Mo. 


FOR SALE—An established (eleven 

years in one location) well paying 
practice in best residential section of 
Newark, N. J., apartment six rooms, all 
light. Lease runs till October; renew- 
able if prompt. Rent reasonable. Fur- 
niture for sale, if wanted. Everything 
reasonable. Accounts open to inspec- 
tion. Personal introduction to patients. 
Dr. Anna G. Howells, 459 Prospect Ave., 


Wanted— Young graduate Osteopath 
beginning practice in New York who 
can devote two or three hours daily to 
office work and to call upon the pro- 
fession on a_ business proposition. 
Must be adaptable and have had some 
business training. Attractive remu- 
neration. Address communications 
only to Dr. William West, 75 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Practice in Michigan, 
town of 1,500 population, central part 
of state. One other D. O. in county. 
Reasons for leaving to any one in- 
terested. Address A. R. U., Journal 
of A, O. A., 623 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


When you write to your friends in 
California asking them to vote for in- 
itiative No. 20 next November, ask 
them to ask their friends to do the 
same. 


A Modern Dentifrice 


An acid tooth paste which 
brings five effects desired 
by modern authorities 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Stimulates the recuperative 
forces by improving nutrition 


Promotes con valescence 


OR many years Horlick’s 
Malted Milk has proved 
its entire satisfaction in 


cases requiring a prescribed or 
modified diet, as in nervous, 


anaemicand digestive disorders, 
prevalent diseases, infant feed- 
ing, and for expectant and 
nursing mothers. 


Sustains and refreshes the op- 
erator after tedious treatments. 


Samples and printed matter 
prepaid. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO. 


RACINE, WIS. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Avoid imitations 


ORLICK’s 


THE ORIGINA, 


AN IDEAL TABLE DRINK 


in 
ANUFACTURERS 


= MALTED MILK 
Gr CINE, WIS., U. S. A- 
“AT suovon. BUCKS. 


Why a Sanatorium ? 


Here you have a nurse to administer scientifically 
Diet, Baths, Rest, Exercise, Water, etc., as directed 


by physician. 


Patients are relieved of all strain and responsibilty, 
which cannot be avoided if treated at home. This is 


an important aid to recovery. 


Asheville Osteopathic Sanatorium 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
ELIZABETH E. SMITH, D.O., Physician in Charge 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The Nichols Nasal Syphon 


DRS. ROSS & ROSS 
OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS 
Lucile Block 
Central City, Nebr., 
July 19, 1922. 
Herbert B. Nichols, 
m 145 E. 35th St., 
+ New York City. 
Dear Sir: 
\ Send me one of your 
Nichols Nasal Syphon 
} Attachments. Find en- 
closed money-order for 
$2.50. 


I think this little ir- 
rigator the best I have 
ever seen. It certainly 
works beautifully for 
me. Have used it on a 
case of frontal sinusitis 
with wonderful results. 


Respectfully yours, 

: Bruce L. Ross, D. O. 
Draws Out Poisonous Secretions 
Surgical Instrument Houses 
Leading Drug Stores Everywhere 
For Professional Discounts and 
Illustrated Circulars write to 
DR. R. H. WILLIAMS 
New Bridge Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 
NATIONAL HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


or direct to 


HERBERT NICHOLS 
145 East 35th Street, New York 


“Osteopathic 
Mechanics’ 


Edythe F. Ashmore, D. O. 


Formerly 
Professor of Osteopathic Technique 
American School of Osteopathy 
Kirksville, Missouri 


The best Text-book on Osteo- 
pathic Technique written. 
240 pages profusely illustrated 
with halftones, diagrams, and 
color plates, bound in library 
buckram. 

PRICE $3.50 


Order from 


The A. O. A. 
606 Studebaker Building 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


STERLING 


The STERLING imprint on silver is signif- 
icant of just one thing—PURITY. Only one 


hundred per cent metal can be so marked. 


What STERLING is to silver, DES MOINES 
STILL COLLEGE is to osteopathy! 


A diploma from D. M.S. C. O. stands for 
high intrinsic worth and splendid professional 
attainments. When the COLLEGE thus puts 
the stamp of its approval upon an individual, 
Society is assured that he is wholly osteo- 
pathic, and a competent, thoroughly qualified 
physician. 


Nowhere in all the world is old-fashioned, 
ten-fingered, bony-lesion osteopathy of the un~- 
adulterated A. _; Still variety more consist- 
ently taught and practiced. The finest didac- 
tic and clinical work available is the absolute 
rule of its class rooms and clinics. 


The future of your profession, Doctor, de- 
pends entirely upon the manner in which the 
students of today are trained. If, therefore, 
you believe in the sort of osteopathy and 


| osteopathic training DES MOINES STILL 


COLLEGE stands for, the men and women 
you send into the profession should be sent 
in by way of its classes. 

You can give the best osteopathic school in 
the world the biggest freshman class in its his- 
tory if you will send in your prospective names 
as soon as possible and urge every recruit 
within the sphere of your influence to matricu- 
late early. 

A new LOG BOOK is out. If your copy has 


miscarried, a post card will bring another. 


Address all communications to 


Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy 


JOHN H. STYLES, Jr., D. O. 


Corresponding Secretary 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Without Obligation 


we will send you prepaid 
an assortment of 


Adjustable Fibre 
and X-Ray Splints 


on five (5) days’ approval 
with the privilege of return- 
ing at our expense any orcall 
of them, you to remit only 
for those retained. Cutout 
this ad and mail today with 
your name and address. 


Geo. L. Warren & Co., Niles, Mich. 
Send Splints on above terms. 


The Storm Binder and 
Abdominal Supporter 


PATENTED 


) KATHERINE L.STORM,M.D., Philadelphia ( 
Originator, Patentee, Sole Owner and Maker 


A washable Ab- 
dominal Sup- 
porter adapted 
to the use of 
men, women and 
children, for any 
purpose for which 
an abdominal sup- 
porter is needed. 
For General Sup- 
port—as in Vis- 
ceroptosis, etc. 
For Special Sup- 
port—as in Her- 
nia, Relaxed 
Sacro-Iliac Articulations, etc. For Post-Operative 
Support—as after operations upon the stomach, gall 
bladder, etc. 


Illustrated descriptive folder with samples of materials 
and physicians’ testimonials will be forwarded upon re- 


quest. 
All Mail Orders Filled at Philadelphia— 


Within 24 Hours 


Katherine L.Storm,M.D. 
1701 Diamond Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Why 
The Milk Cure? 


Every Patient Treated Osteopathically 
Ask 


The Moore Sanitarium 
828 Hawthorne at 27th 
PORTLAND OREGON 


HEMO 


contains malt, milk, wheat and beef 
in proper amounts to produce a well- 
balanced food ration. 


Of exceptional value to convalescents 
from fevers and wasting diseases. 


Sample Upon Request. 
THOMPSON’S MALTED FOOD COMPANY 
22 Spring Drive - - Waukesha, Wis. 


— 
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BAILEY’S 
LECTURES 


Every Osteopath 
should have them 


With your fundamental training in 
anatomy and structural relationship you 
can, by the use of these Lectures, have 
your line of study so directed that you 
will be able to diagnose and treat most 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat cases better 
than the average medical specialist. 


One case will pay for them 
Ask for Particulars 


Dr. John H. Bailey 
608-11 Empire Bldg., Philadelphia 

Dear Doctor: Please send me particulars 
of Lectures and Enrolment Blank. 


Mail this Coupon 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The Wayne-Leonard 


THE PROFESSION’S only seashore 
sanitarium in the world. Open all the 
year. Electric elevator. Every modern 
convenience. 


Operated on the SANITARIUM and 
HOTEL plan. This permits us to enter- 
tain the friends of osteopathy who may 
wish to visit Atlantic City for their summer 
vacation but who do not wish to take treat- 
ment. 


Write us for American plan rates with 
and without the Osteopathic treatment. 


Help us fill the house to capacity for the 
summer with true friends of Osteopathy. 


We have recently purchased the right to 
use the “POST” foot system in Atlantic 
City. It is specific Osteopathy. 


Address, 
DR. L. H. ENGLISH, 


130 South Maryland Ave., 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


SUMMER TIME 
IS DIONOL TIME 


Because hot weather aggravates, or 
favors, local inflammation, DIONOL 
acting in accord with definite physio- 
logical-electrical laws, reaches and 
removes the causes of local inflamma- 
tion. 


It contains no drugs. It is used ex- 
ternally only. But its efficiency in 
dermatitis, ulcers, hemorrhoids, skin 
eruptions, styes, tonsillitis, cuts, bruises, 
etc., can be easily demonstrated by 
clinical trial. 


Literature, case reports 
and sample on request. 


The DIONOL CO. Detroit, Mich. 


Dr. Willard’s Work Reviedll 


The First Complete Edition, and the Only 
Revision, of Dr. Willard’s Post-Graduate 
Course for sale by Dr. Willard himself. 


This standardized application of Dr. Still’s 
Methods includes not only the complete 
work on Low Table Technic, but also, a 
Comprehensive Course in Simplified 
Osteopathy for the High Table. 


Over Three Hundred Prominent 
Osteopaths Have Taken This 
Work Personally from Dr. Willard 
and They All Say: 


“YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITH- 
OUT IT—IT LESSENS YOUR WORK 
AND DOUBLES YOUR PRACTICE.” 


— Therefore, Mail This Coupon Today’ 


| DR. E. S. WILLARD, Covington, Virginia | 
| Dr. Willard, please send information about the | 
| Revised Post-Graduate Course. | 

| 
| For the Complete, Revised Edition 


tBondies Sanatorium 


“lf 
Ze Situated in the orange belt section of 
<r sunny Southern California, with beautiful 

scenery and a wonderful all-year climate— 
a thirty minute ride from Los Angeles, fifteen 
minutes from Pasadena’s business center. 

Diseases of the liver, kidney, stomach and intestinal 
tract, malnutrition. climinative and metabolic disturb- 
ances successfully treated through Milk Diet, Osteopathic 


Adjustments, Therapeutic Exercises, Hydro and Thermo- 
Therapy, Heliotherapy and other remedial measures. 


Pleasant, well ventilated rooms. Sunshine cottages. 
Moderate rates. For complete information, rates, etc. 
write 


BONDIES’ MILK DIET SANATORIUM 


Mission Street, between Meridian and Prospect Avenue 
SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The Human Touch 


must be maintained in all osteopathic technique. No machinery 


can or should be used or considered which does not keep the 
control of the situation literally and figuratively 


at your Finger Tips 


The “pneu” table embodies a unique combination of principles 
in physics that conserves the comfort of the patient, increases the 
efficiency of the adjustment, and saves the strength of the doctor. 


The Taplin Pneumatic Combination Treatment Table 


provides automatic adaptation for all spinal adjustment. 
It quadruples your strength when desired, but a/ways at 
your finger tips, with no unmeasured leverage. 
It is a smooth worker. 


“THE SPIRIT OF OSTEOPATHY IS IN IT’”’ 


Give your order now for Fall delivery | 
and your table will be ready 
for you when you want it. 


For particulars address 


GEORGE C. TAPLIN, M. D., D. O. 


541 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


"LYMPHATICS" 


Dr. F. P. Millard, author 
of the 276-page book on 
‘‘Lymphatics,’’ has pre- 
pared a popular discus- 
sion of this subject, in a 
32-page Brochure (ten 
illustrations). 


This brochure, of course, 
is intended for distribu- 
tion to lay people. It is 
“thoroughly osteopathic.” 


$8.50 per 100 
a 


Order from the 
A. O. A. 


Sole Distributors 


606 Studebaker Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


James D. Edwards, D.O.M. | 


OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN 
AND SURGEON 


Originator of 


FINGER SURGERY 


Thousands of cases of Catarrhal Deafness, 
Hay Fever, Glaucoma, Optic Nerve Atrophy, 
Retinitis, Choroiditis, Asthma and Voice Al- 
teration have been wonderfully benefited, if 
not entirely cured, by this original and en- 
tirely new method of osteopathic treatment. 


Practice Limited to 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Diseases. 


Referred cases given special at- 
tention and returned to home 
osteopath for after treatment. 


408-9-10 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Milk 
Diet 


In conjunction with the 
other methods of therapy used 
here, the Milk Diet added 
considerably over a TON of 
Healthy tissue to the last Two 
hundred odd sick folk who 
stayed at the Sanitarium for 
Body-Building purposes. 


Ten years of experience 
with hundreds of sick folk suf- 
fering with all forms of acute 
and chronic devitalization 
have evolved a ROSE VAL- 
LEY SANITARIUM METH- 
OD which patients who have 
tried other ‘“‘Cures’”’ say is 
second to none. 


Rose Valley 


Sanitarium 
BOX O 
MEDIA - PENNA. 


September 18th 


is date set for opening of 
fall session 


KANSAS CITY COLLEGE 
of 
OSTEOPATHY and SURGERY 


Make it a Red Letter Day in 
the Lives of Promising Young 
Men and Women by Assisting 
in their Matriculation 


“The Aggressive College” 
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Philadelphia College 
Osteopathy 


Would Like You to Send the Name of a Prospective Student 


Now— 


because:—Firstly, several thousand eligible young men and women 
are graduating from High School this January. 


Secondly, this is the appointed time to start them 
thinking seriously of Osteopathy. 


Thirdly, enrollments are now being received for next 
Fall’s Freshman Class. 


Therefore— 


Interview the High School Principals and Science Teachers and 


get a line on likely students, then 


Read This Coupon and Fill in the Missing Words 


Catalog sent on 
request. 


Philadelphia is 
the leading med- 
ical center of 
America. 


USE THE 
COUPON 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Spring Garden at 19th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kindly send Catalog and Application Blank to: 


Graduated year of 19...... (Or, if not graduated) How many years’ 
Credits earned in Biology........... Chemisty: ........ 


Do you wish reservation for Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, Freshman 
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Spring Garden St, 


Dufur Osteopathic Hospital ‘ine oar 


A Modern Hospital of 25 beds under the Especially equipped for the following 
direct supervision of Dr. J. Ivan Dufur, who classes of diseases: 
has had many years’ experience in hospital 1. Nervous diseases of all classes. 
management. Be * 2. All types of Orthopedic cases. 
X-RAY LABORATORY operated by Dr. 3. rays ogi chronic and acute 
G. H. Ripley, Jr. 
The only Hospital in THE EAST which 
GENERAL DIAGNOSTIC LABORA- gives Osteopathic care for the severe nervous 
TORY conducted by Dr. C. C. Ripley. and chronic diseases. 


For Information Write to 


Dr. J. IVAN, DUFUR, President 


Doubters made Believers by reading 


“Something Wrong” 


HIS clear little educational book with il- PRICE LIST 
: : : Copies Cloth only 
lustrations that emphasize the text, is $50.00 
point that gives them confidence in osteo- 
athy. One Cleveland osteopath has used 
P TERMS—Check or draft to accompany the order or post-dated 
three hundred copies this past year. checks wee — the _— accepted on all orders amount- 
. ing to more than Ten Dollars. 
Order them by the hundred. Give one $10.00 with the order and the balance in 30-day post-dated 


to each patient. checks for $10.00 each or less if the balance is less than $10.00. 


G. V. Webster, D.O. :: Carthage, N.Y. 


The 
Laughlin Hospital 


Kirksville, Mo. 


This new modern forty-two room hospital is ready 
to serve the public. Patients will be treated under 
the direction of Dr. George M. Laughlin, who is sup- 


ported by a capable staff. A training school for nurses is maintained in connection with the hospital 
work. Any desired information may be obtained from 


Dr. George M. Laughlin, Kirksville, Mo. 
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Jnfant Feeding \X | 


BOTTLE-FED INFANTS 


Please write for 
Booklet No. 88 
and Card Index 


practice. 
The outfit is gratis 


Sent to physicians only 


DIARRHOEAS 


Advertising space is too limited to carry intelligent 
suggestions for feeding babies that have Diarrhoea. 


So we have prepared a booklet and a card index 
which give corrective diets in the various types of 
Diarrhoeas the physician meets with in private 


THE MEAD JOHNSON POLICY 


Mead’s Infant Diet Materials are advertised only 
to the medical profession. No feeding directions 
accompany trade packages. Information regarding 
their use reaches the mother only by written instruc- 


blank. 


| tions from her doctor on his own private prescription 


Canadian Branch 


109 Duke Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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**The use of Liquid Petrolatum affords 
an effective means of hindering the 
absorption of intestinal toxins and 
conveying them out of the body.’”’ 

—John Harvey Kellogg, M.D., L.L.D.—Colon Hygiene, 
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UDA 


| UJOL is the ideal Liquid Petrolatum for colon disorders. 
/ Produced by an organization which possesses resources, 
| equipment and a personnel of the highest standing. 


The expert chemists of the Nujol Laboratories of the 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) have been able to produce 
i} absolutely pure Liquid Petrolatum of every viscosity from 
i a water-like fluid to a jelly. The viscosity of Nujol was de- 
termined after exhaustive research and clinical test, and is in 
strict accord with the opinions of leading medical authorities. 


Sample and authoritative literature dealing with the general 
| and special uses of Nujol will be sent gratis. See coupon below. 


Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 761, 44 Beaver Street, New York 


Please send booklets marked: 
O “In General Practice” [) “A Surgical Assistant” [© “In Women and Children” [) Also sample 


Name 


Address... 


Etectric Press New York 
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